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- ectures and  @ssuns. 


MEDIUMS AND MEDIUMSHIP. 


- SIR, —The time or state in. the “history of mod- 
ern Spiriturlism has now arrived for the attainment 
of some knowledge of the law which is operative in 


the production of the phenomena which are pro-. 


duced through certain - ‘persons who are called me- 
diums. 

As yet, it is a question with many who have 
scientifically investizated. and experimented with 
the phenomena, whether spiritual-or disembodied 
beings have anything to do with the matter, pre- 
ferring rather to think that it is the exhibition of a 


force of power inherent in tne human organism, 


and which has always been there, and, therefore, in 
no wise supports the claim put forth by simple- 
minded Spiritualists, viz., that they are produced 
by spiritual or disembodied beings; so it follows 
that tne very phenomena which are intended to 
prove the continuity of life in other than human or 
embodied form, are insulltlcent as evidence to de- 
monstrate this all-important fact to the scientific 
mind. 

But the scientists who adopt: the negative theory, 


` go far beyond their province in making such asser- 


tion ; it is theirs only at the present stage of the 
movement to investigate (if they will) and record 
the facts or the results of their experiments, and 
leave the theory to others who are qualified by 


their mental and spiritual attainments, to. study the: 


law and propound a philosophy that, shail be in ac- 
cord with the facts so far as known. 

The first law is that of attraction for. like. draws to 
like, and the medium is merely the: focus in.which 
the two factors meet for the: time “being. -By the 
“two factors” I mean those beings.who are invisible 
tothe mortal eye, on the one band, ‘arid thesitters at 
seances on the other; 
unto the first, viz., the law of projection, by ‘which 

eis made manifest in objective form. that “which ‘is 
subjective ; or, in other words, spiritual” phenome- 
non is the reflection of the mental states . of those 
who take part in meétings jwhere such is produced. 


Every one who attends what is called a. seance. 


inevitably draws those spir ‘ituel beings wio com- 


pose his or her mind ¢for it should be remembered |. 
that the mind is ‘only a terin used. tO express: the: 
inner man, which is as réal and substantial as the: 


outer body. itself), and to the clairvoyauts these are 
more or less visible, and arc frequently described: 
a3 composing an innumerahle number ; in short a 
mundane seance itself is but a reflection ‘of what is 
transpiring at ‘the same time in the spiritual world, 


and is to that what the shadow is to-the substance. | 
This knowledge will help to unravel many of. the 
mysteries of mediumship, and dispose .. genuine: 


students of spiritual science to. be. more. charitable 
and less exacting’ towards mediyms, who to th 
uninitiated sometimes appear as charlatans and ime 
pos‘o:s., 

Questo able and apparently fraudulent manifes- 
tations, if through a thedinm, are the result ‘of, im- 


perfect conditions, partly in the. medinin and. partly” 


in the sitters ; and because they. are ‘spiritual “in 


and the’ second | Jawis like’ 


such a grand cous ubmation., 
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for the rest they can walt and must bide their time. 
The money element in Spir itualism is pernicious, 


‘and any who enter into its ranks with no higher 


motive than to make a living out ot it will find- 


their hopes frustrated, for the great powers and ln- 


telligences who arc working bebind the scenes, . 
who glve so freely without money and price, have]: 


a different, and higher object in view, and. will- not 
allow their precious gifts to be prostrated for such 
purposes, and mediums and others who speculate 
upon a monetary success are reckoning without 
their host. The primary element ‘in, mediumship 
must be the recognition by its: possessor thatits use 
is not for the pur pose of exciting curiosity by the ex- 
hibition of prestidigitatorian feats, but to raise man- 
kind. from a grovelling and selfish’ materialism 

which knows ‘and acknowledges no God but self, 
and whichlignor antly. sacrifices. the past and the fu- 
ture for present gratification, and more—that it is 
intended tò demonstrate the immortality of the 
soul, and the conscious, continued existence of the 
individuality after the’ death of the body. 

The value. of mediumship is’ twofold, for it is 


operative at the same timein two w orlds—the world. 


of spirit as well as ithe world of nature—and the 
benefits are’ applicable to spirits and mortals. 
When this fact is recognized, mediums wili uo 
longer be neglected and allowed to struggle with 
poverty and” adversity, and by the necessities of 
their position be so frequently obliged’ to expose 
themselves to hostile and repulsive influences and 
conditions,’ but they will be-cheerfuily maintained 
in such circumstances as will be best suited forthe 
deveiopment of their special powers. 

‘Who has yet realized the fact that. much of the 
questionable-morality or‘tnediums is due more to 
the. influences which they absorb. by coming in 
contact with promiscuous assemblies, the virus from 
whose poisons their system, than to their own per- 
versity? And. yet this ,is at once apparent to an 
astute. observer of phenomena, who detects imme- 


` diately the variation which is caused-by the intro- 


duction of ‘new elements into a- -regularly ordered 
circle. 

Publié trance mecininehip is the highest and best 
form we have at present, where a whole assembly 


is Cuuconsciously to, themselves) rendered quies- 


cent and subservient. to the will and power. of the 
eontroHing intelligences. 
ble to. the. ‘outer eye, but the time is coming when 


they will bẹ able to ibuiid up a- representative ma- 
"terřalised.form from the medium, and address. even’ 
, I have wit- 
` nesšed this already, where three of us met: together 


public audiences in‘propria persona. 


ina private seance: and what was done for three 
willbe done (when. conditions are. developed) for 


‘three. hundred: and threethousand assembled at. one } 
time ‘and at one place, and then a. sceptical . world | 


may be convinced that mediumship is. not jugglery 
and imposture. ` 

‘This crowning result can only ‘be obtained bý pa- 
tient and self-sacriticé.on the part of mediums, and 


especially of wise and sympathetic supporters .who- 
rill.take care of their mediums by. administering to: 
ir wants and necessities, and. surrounding: theni j 


zith such. elements as will aftord conditions: for the: 


training and. de elopment of pure spirituality inj, 


thought and:afiection, which alone. can. bring abont 
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question. 


the philosopher’ s stone, a 


AS yet ihese are invisi-_ 


a yard (according to the manner of its escape) of 
the sermons of Talmadge or Spurgeon or Beecher ; 
‘80 many yards of a parliamentary speech of the 
nineteenth century, all the better for the keeping; 
and finally, when the market shall become over- 
loaded (after the usual custom)—" 


‘At auction—Going! going! 
Shaken before taken” — 


two. bottles. of “Canon Farrer on Hell,” going!’ 


gone!—-five ‘dollars each; or, at a later ‘day, ten 
cents. No bid at all, for the opposite side of the 
.Here goes ten bottles of “There is a 
Hell,” knocked down to a second-hand man in 


South street for a sign to bring custom; and a 


“Were goes a job lot—say a quarter, gentlemen;” 
“Temperance lectures by Gough” nicely put up for 
country use, and a few bottles of Moody and 
Sankey. . 

‘Following up this thought, what next may arise? 
Since the idea is entertained of there being nothing 
new under the sun, that every invention but re- 
peats. itself,-may we not find among the rnins of 


Pompeii. and other disentoombed cities of the an-: 


cients, bottled up beneath the debris of ages, solu~ 


and arranged them to suit the taste of the century; | 


tions to. many of the scientific problems of the day; 
and may be, light upon a cask containing intact the 
thunders of Demosthenes and the wisdom of Plato; 
possibly old Solomon himself; and after we have 
revised and after the phonograph shall have be- 
come. a thing of the past, we may stumble upon 
and discover the 
“Elixir of life! 

Life! life! beautiful life! 

-We sail on thy crystal stream.” 

As we haye wandered from the stage-coach o our - 
ideas have advanced apace with these improve- 
ments, even. gone before them, so that steam can 
scarcely keep up with us. 
canoes will: satisfy the next generation, if they 
keep on at the present high rate of pressure ; aud. 
no doubt, the children of the future will launch 


their little boats into the air as merrily as they do. 


their kites, and each member of a family will own, 


in his right, a. pair of wings to use at pleasure.. The: 
‘farmer may hang his wings behind the kitchen 
| door, while the gentleman of leisure keeps his in 


the library... Those too poor to purchase,» will: be 
‘supplied by government. All custom-house officers 
and ‘city. councilmen will use the public. wings 
while.on duty. This sounds like a Fairy tale, and 
‘so “did a}l the inventions of the past. For a time, 


| all efforts to bring into notice the sewing machine 
| were. “laughed ' at. 


Now look at the variety of such 
machines that. have spread over the land, with their 
multjp plied improvements. Look ‘at the printing 
press, compared with the facilities which existed 


before. Bebjamin Franklin bottled the lightning. 
Our grandfathers crossed the ocean in fear and 


trembling, the terrors of the deep being aggravated: 
by: Jong and: disastrous voyages. Now, tl the iron’ 
steamer rides upon the sea, having as many. con- 


veniences.and comforts as an “ Astor ‘House | 2 ora 
u ‘Continental ; 3°? so that. . ; 


a A life on the ocean wave ” 


is. ‘about as safe as one on land. 
ine post’ office, transporting. its messages of: love 


from . Shore to shore amid tbe leviathans of the: 
| deep. 


Certainly we ate eva 
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mainly of the sitters. 


it is possible that. there ` may have: been cases: of f: 
wilful and- intentional. fraud, ón the part.of certain. 


mediums, but apart trom the’ risk ót exposure, bu- 
Mmiliation, and may be worse to ‘follow, few wonld 


be fonnd to ‘face such a contingency as medium-. 


ship involves in otber ways}. bit if such alleged 


‘cases are probed to the bottom, and‘ both parties a are, 


-subjected to the ordeal of judgement by ‘spirits, 


the offender (if any) would probably not Pa thie. 


medium. 
Take the cases of ` the. 
imprisoned mediums and. ` 
as well-known, who have been. “exposed,” 
but not convicted . and imprisoned ; -in 
all, it has been proved’ beyond question: ‘that-their 
medial power is genuine, and ‘that: surrounded hy 
-~ favorable conditions and. those. well. qualified-to 
judge in’ occult. phenomena, ‘the. manifestations 
have been more pronounced. than even: before such 
alleged exposures. 
ln the face of such experiences, surely. those call- 
‘ing themselves Spiritualists, at least, will hesitate 
betore parading their own incompetency to judge 


“others; ` almost 


between a genuine and fraudulent manifestation, 


and flattering themselves that ‘they are rendering 
good service to the cause by exposing imposture, 
forgetting tbat their judgments formed, it may 
be, after one or two sittings, are fallible, and are 
aimed (probably unintentionally) against others 
who have spenttimeand means in assisting to de- 
velope the mediums who have been condemned 


ratber on suspicion than. on we:l-attested. positive | 


fraudulent actions. 

I do not question the, honesty. or the motives of 
medium exposers (where such are Spirltualists), 
but their wisdom’ in allowing..their impulses to 
warp their judgment, in condemning. as intentional 
fraud what, with better knowledge, “would be seen 
to bea ‘manifestation of their own imperfect pewers 
of judgment, and a reflection of their own spiritual 
undevelopment. 

I have aforetime referred to the worthlessneéss of 
material tests as applied to spiritual manifesiations 
for spiritual pbenomena can only be truly valued 
by the application of spiritual tests—and these are 
nothing more and nothing less ‘than mental: and 
spiritual states which we ourselves bring ‘as. condi- 
tions for the exhibition of the powers of supra 
mundane forces and spiritual intelligences; and 


the fact that there are flaws and faiiures only proves: 


> the .action of the invisible .operators;. who: allow 
these to form a part of the programme for. a wise 
and beneficent purpose, and when it is. given us to 
advance to interior knowledge, we shall see that 
there is design in all, and tbat. these yery flaws, 
failures, and fancied frauds, instead of retarding, 
serve to advance the progress. and. ‘expansion of the 
mighty movement known in our day-as Spiritnal- 

ism. 
I do not underrate tbe value ọf the. expetiments 


H EA made by such investigators as Messrs. Crookes, Wal- 


lace, and others who-have brought all their skill, to 
bear by testing the phenomena with ‘scientific aud 
-mechanical instruments, but the result has only 
. been the now discovery of fraud on the part of the 


n- “mediums; they throw’ no light whatever on the 


modus operandi of the production of the manifesta- 
tions, and the sole value of all such experiments is 


to convince the experimenters, and those who. are 


:~ influenced by accomplished scientists, that there is 
«> @ law and force in existence which cannot be ex- 


: plained by, and which appear to be antagonistic Lo, 
the theories and ethics of natural science.. But 


aft there ig no other object in view than mere. cur- 
> Hogity in witnessing the marvels ‘of the seance room, 


-eyen such exhibitions become wearying and insipid; 
; hence so many who have even satisfied themselves 
of the genuineness of the phenomena withdraw 
from further investigation, and leave it as a mat- 


a ter that requires too much time and attention, or 


js ‘not -worth the trouble of following up. 


we It is now a question ‘whether public and pro- 


miscuous mediumship bas not bad its day, and ful- 
-filled the purpose for which it was permitted; and 
_ Spiritualists are now beginning tosee that mediums 
are t6o valuable to be sacrificed to the ignorance 
‘and prejudices of an unappreciating public. To 
. persist in such a course is certain to result in great 
eaten to the mediums, aud scandals € caused by 


eir character, |. 
-the failure to` ‘produce. conviction of their genuine: 
ness is. due to the madeye lena: state of. both, but 


; convicted “and: 


FROM | ‘THE. STAGE” COACH. TO. ‘THE 


9 
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Artivtig, in-the city a: few ‘daye-s since, the first 
object that. caught my. eye was: the fairy sheet, 
MIND AND MATTER, with its ‘most attractive head- 
‘ing. In the Jan guage ‘of “Rip,” “May. it live 
lotig and -prosper’™ under §0° noble’ a standard.. 
‘Philanthrophy being your watchword, the arts and 
sciénces. your study, invention your delight, your 


“pen must flow with liquid fire, and „progress prove: 


‘your. “Star of Bethlehem.” 

-Most. of us can remember when the stage coach 
was. the principal mode of conveyance, and our 
grandmothers will tell us, with many a ‘pleasant 
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| his wasted life. 


ER TE 
atmosphere. is laden with the spirit of discovery. 

ay.we not-look forward to sailing (phonographs 
-attached;).our winged skiffs in the next century ?.: 
‘Let him whosits with folded hanas and’ placid 
brow, doing nothing for hbis- generation, think. of 
While be sleeps, others explore in 
the region of. thought, and solve problems fòr peo- 
ple yet unborn. Sleep on idler, among the thorns, 
To the industrious alone, is reserved the crown: of 
glory. 
men’s brain, I, as a woman, rejoice to anticipate 
Miss. Harriet Hosmer’s new magnetic motor. Ido. 
not doubt she will prove her exclusive right tò the. 
new principle, and if successfully brought to: a re- 
‘sult,'will not disgrace even a Benjamin Franklin. 
She says: It works without steam, manual labor. 
‘or electricity,” and adds, “ if perpetual motion can 
be attained to, I have gat it.” 

‘Would it not te a glorious conquest for. the: sex, 
lf perpetual, motion—the earth’s puzzle—should be 
at last accomplished by a woman ? ; 


recollection in the past, “how glad they were to be |. `: 


‘the. fortunate owner Of a back seat, with'sixteen 


grown people; and a child or two inside; while the 
old roof aboye carried as many more, up the Jong 


steep hills and down.the frightful descents; how the. |. 


driver’s : whip came crackling round the back of. 
the stage, ‘then rising high in air fell, just tingling 
the neck of the horses; then the merry gossip and 
scraps of country news within, and the gay laugh. 
of the fearless ones above, climbing down. to the 
wayside inn, that afforded sucha relief to the weary: 
Those old gardens where holly-hocks and’ sun: 
flowers reigned supreme, disdaining exotics; the 
porches with their green settees and reverend pump 
handles. have left behind a pleasant memory, never 
to be trampled out by the march of improvement. 
Who has not heard of Mullica Hill in New Jersey— 
the terror of the stage coach period? How timid 
passengers watched the. expression of the driver’s 
face as he ‘<whoad”: the horses over the. brow, and 
cautiously enough | | kept clear of ‘the ruts? How 
like sacrilege sounded the merry song of the reck- 
less when “death was so near?” But death is ever. 
near to the.timid soul. Could such persons have 
looked forward to the discoveries of to-day, they 

would have been appalled indeed to see the iron 
horse steaming through forests and vales, and cut- 
ting its way through mountain ridges; and been. 
killed outright ata fall conception of the telegraph, 
to say nothing of the greatest inventions of the age, 
the-telephone and phonograph. Neyer shall I for- 
get.the sensation produced: by hearing the “Sweet 
By-and-Bye” through the telephone. . It’ sounded 
like music from the other shore, wafted in angelic 
‘Strains, on gentle zephyrs. I made a trial of the in- 
strument, a:few days since, in Mr. Cornish’s room 
on Chestnut street, and strange to say, I pictured 
the person, who was speaking to me at the other 
end of the Jine, so plainly, that 1 took the trouble to 
‘visit: him immediately afterward, to test his appear- 
ance. J found him the person whose image had 


appeared, in. every particular, and also that :the 


‘tones of his. voice} bad not changed a particle in 
their journey through the air.. It would not ‘be 


strange if Prof. Edison should feel his g-eatness, in. 


the world of minds, after contributing to it'the 
greatest invention of the age. But not s0, the true 
scientist. feels humbled at. every step he takes in 


knowledge; for he realizes \ bow much there is, to. 


learn and behold himself but on the threshhold. 
The phonograph is the crowning point, the apex 
‘of invention; and if we can credit tbe astounding an- 


“nouncements which havé appeared from time'to 


time concerning it; then indeed no one need thirst 
for knowledge ln vain, as all instruction, of what— 


soever name, nature, or quality, can be bottled: up: 


and sold in large or small quantities, from five 


cents’ worth: upward} so that all may. have the ben- 


efit of the. world’s wisdom, hiterto denied. Who 


|-could bave believed|a hundred years ago, even fol- 
lowing up the many discoveries, that the. human’ 


voice could be bottled up, like wine, and hidden 
away in the cellar, or observatory, for a future 
day—yea! for generations. yet unborn, to be bene- 
fitted thereby; and (letting fancy have full play) 
may we not) _preserve. the sayings: of: great: men 
through all!time, keeping a fresh supply inthe 
‘market .to satisfy tbe- demand: ` 
might be saved in educating the heathen, and what 
a sourte of revenue to the future book vender, 
tract societies, and home missious, by keeping on 
shelves, in rows, bottles labelled with the name of 
autbor and subject of contents. within, the date. of 
delivery, the occasion, etc.; these divided into sec- 
tions and sub-sections, to suit all tastes and creeds? 
Thus, in a hundred years to come, it may not seem 
strange to. we purchaser, to shane a eee a, quart; or 


“What expense’ 


PROF. HUXLEY ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


Recently Professor Huxley Appesied before the 
London Institution Finsbury-Circus to express his 
opinions on the subject of “ The Elements of. Psy- 
chology.” From the report of the lecture, as- pub- 
lished in the. London = Spiritualist, the Professer 
seems to be ignorant of the existence of the most Ie 
markable psychological phenomena ` of ancient, 
modern.or present times, as the following- report 
shows: =. 

. “Starting with the trite general observation that 
-human‘beings are composed of body and mind, the 
| learned Professor pointed out that it was doubtful 
whether people do in practice draw so clear a dis- 
‘tinction between bodily and mental phenomena a 
they suppose. Thus a person suffering from. toothé 
ache would: be ‘little prepared to believe that the‘ 
-sensations were pnrely mental. ‘A lover of music 
“who had: been enjoying a piece of Beethoven’s. at 
“a concert, would in the same way be almost indig- 
“nant if it were suggested that there was nothing but 
mere. corporeal pleasure and feelings.in the sounds 
which had passed through his mind. So, again,the: 
enjoyment of a picture gallery would generally be 
held to be ef a purely mental and highly inteilect- 
ual character, while discussing the flavors present- | 
ed by an exceedingly good dinner would not be 
‘generally regarded as cu!tivation of the mind; and 
‘yet all-these cases dealt with sensations ot the ear, 
the.eye, and the tongue, and there was nothing, on 
the face of it, why one of these sets of- phenomena. 
should be looked upon as mere corporeal and bodi- 
-ly things, while the rest were regarded as mental. 
“Having explained in his happiest style what consti- 
‘tutes the essence of the distinction between bodily 
and mental phenomena by the hypothetical case of 
a blind man describing his own sensations conse- 
quent on a pistol being fired close. to him, ‘and a 
skilled but stone-deaf physiologist’s description ‘of: 
the actual physical phenomenon produced by the 
vibrations of the air acting through the ear, brain 
nerves and muscles of the bliud. man, he showed. 
‘that. we.all have, acting contemporaneously on what 
we- call ourselves two sets of phenomena, one of 
which—the mental, or subjective impressions— 
eould, though we were perfectly conscious of them, 
“only be ‘known to ourselves, while the other set 
of phenomena were the subject of investigation of 
physiologists, could be made visible to the eye, and 
though we knew nothing about them in ourselves, 
were'exactly those things for which there was the. 
best-of evidence—and they were known as object- 
ive phenomena.  Corporeal or objective phenome- 
na therefore could be studied by other persons ;- 
while mental or subjective phenomena were those 
of which a man himself was alone conscious. 

Psychology meant in its technical sense a Scientific 
investigation of mental phenomena; it ought to run 
parallel with the studies of the anatomist and phy- 
 Siologist, and there was nothing very difficnlt in its 
stndy if the student freed himself from all matters 
;not matters of direct observation. David Hume 
had called the phenomena of mind by the name of 
perceptions, subdividing them into the sensations 
of the senses—sight, hearing, taste, and touch, to 
which must be added the muscular senses, pleas- 
ures and pains. Many pains are connected :with 
sensations, and he though all..sensations became 
painful if they. were only inte - epongh. 
converse, however was not true, ‘for he was not 
aware of any sensation which could be dealt with 
so as certainly to give pleasure.- Another importaat- 
poiùt was that there ‘were ‘pleasures and pains which 
were generated by two sensatjong - COWIE, togetber, 


As the recent inventiens have been, bom of 
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of which the effect of harmonious and discordant 
notes were an example. What was true of the sense 
of hearing, applied to all the senses more or less. 
There was a set of feelings neither pleasures, pains, 
-nor sensations, but which were produced by two 
‘sensations coming. together into the mind tn a par- 
‘ticular fashion. ‘Supposing a man with no sense 
except sight to be brought up in darkness, and that: 
there came within the field of his vision a red light, 
that man, for the first time, would have a state of 
consciousness, a sensation of redness. If, shortly 
atter, two red lights appeared, he would have, not 
otily two sensations, but a feeling of coexistence. 
If- one. ‘red light appeared, and ther another, there 
would then arise the peculiar feeling or state of 
‘mind called’ succession. If one red Ilght and one’ 
‘green appeared, there would arise at once the feel- 
ing of difference. . These three sets of feelings were 
what were turned feelings of relations——the relation 
or feeling of existence, the feeli ng of succession, and 
‘the feeling of similarity, or its contrary, dissimilari- 
ty, and they were the sum total of the primary con- 
tents of: consciousness.’ It was out ofthese mate- 
rials that everything we think about, say, or .know, 
is built up. Explaining next that wonderful power 
of reproduction in:the mind of ‘states which have 
already existed, which is called ideation, he~dealt 
‘next with beliefs. ‘Belielfs were of two kinds—be- 
liefs relating to the past, called memories, and be- 
-liefs relating to the future, which were called ex- 
pectations; and both, he contended, could be gene- 
rated-by experience. In conelusion, he dwelt on 
the debateable question of thè connection between 
mental and. corporeal phenomena. 


- WHITHER ARE WE TENDING? 
. A littie over one hundred years ago this govern- 
ment was established üpon what was believed to 
be a perfectly unsectarian basis and upon the higb- 
est principles of liberty and equality in religion for 
every person in it. It was intended that Jew and: 
Gentile, believer and unbeliever, Brahminist, Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan, Deist, Atheist, pagans of all 
kinds as well as the believers in the dogmas of 
Christianity should find here a quiet home and be 
allowed to entertain their. honest views without 
fear of molestation .on account. of their religious 
opinions, .When the Constitution of; our country 
was framed it was'not intended to lean with any 
more favor to. one system ‘of rellgion: than to an- 
other, or to one creed:more than another. Among 
_the official utterances and acts by our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, was his signing a treaty 
with the government of. Tripoli, wherein he sol- 
emnly. declared to the..representative of that gov- 
ernment in the document ‘which he issued that “the 
Government of the United States was in no sense 
‘a Christian Government, and was not based on the 
‘Christian religion.” The'Christian religion,of course, 
was freely allowed to exist here the same asalli other 
-systems which the people preferred ; but the Con- 
stitution did not, recognize it as being any more 


-true than other systems, nor was it enjoined upon 


the people to.accept or yield obedience to. To this 
extent was this true, that the name of the Supreme 
Being whom Christians believe in | the pan oe 


son Whom they. believe was given for an atonement 
and. sacrifice; the Bible which they believe was 


given from heaven’ to guidé men and women to its | 


-happy shores, was not so much as alluded to.nor re- 
cognized in that important state instrument. This 
very. fact has caused modern: Christians a great 
amount of dissatisfaction and unhappiness, and to 
make. up for what they consider this great oversight 
and defeat. they warmly advocate such amendments 
to the Constitution as will admit God, his Son, and 
his great letter to mankind, ‘called the Bible, into 
it, that this nation may be in. reality a Christian 
nation and the government strictly a Christian gov- 
ernment, when tọ not be a Christian would simply 
imply a loss of all right to the protection of the 
government and the rights. which freemen had be- 
fore been supposed to be entitled to- 

For several decades matters continued on in this 
way, but a change has gradually come over the face 
of things. . While the general faith in the infalli- 
bility of the Christian ‘system.of religion bas gardu- 
ally weakened, and ‘the: number of doubting and 
| Skeptical minds - -has gradually increased, the. do- 
minion and power of, the ‘Church pave ‘steadily in- 
creased.. 

: Men have been forbidden to testify in our eourts 
of justice and to sit in tho. jury box because they 
did riot believe in Christian theology or the Jewish 
‘and Christian deity... Men have been consigned. to 
-prison because they did not ‘possess the requisite 
faith in“ Christian doctrines;.or were guilty of what 
is. termed : blasphemy “or .speakiug irreverently 
.of God; the Holy Ghost, or’ their Son. The ruje 
and influence of the ‘Church. has increased from 
year to year until there is now great danger that the 
old landmarks of liberty -will be removed, and the 
guarantees. of liberty and equality for all are about 
to be removed, and the safeguards of protection for 
unbelievers will’ bè broken down. it has become 
easy tö arrest leading skeptics and atheists, if not 
“upon a charge of unbelief or blasphemy then to 
‘trump up a. charge.of. immorality, indecency, and 
jobscenity which an unconstitutional law has made 
possible to be ne, and to throw them into. prison 

pon this dishohest pretense, while those professiug 

aith ‘in Christian theology may go scot free, though 
ten times as guilty as the infidel. 

All Church property in’ the country is exempt 
rom taxation,: while the unbelievers are taxed: the 
heavier i in. consequence: to: make up the deficiency 

bis: produced. .Clergymen of the Christian faith, 
ais ‘freed: from taxation, are saddled upon: “the 
cowiltr y in’ the form of chaplains. in the army and 
navyito ‘teach the dogmas of the faith at the expense 
‘of thapublic. treasury, which unbelievers have to do 
their full share in supplying.: Nearly all the places 
.of hondy and emolument are given to the professors 
of the popular faith, and if an unbeliever applies 
for.a:podition, or offers himself as candidate. for ‘any 

office, thè very fact of his want of faith is raised as 
an insuperable objection to him.’ 

The clergy: have become a great power in: ‘the 
land, and are often. the leaders of parties andthe 
formulators of public opinion... Some of them: ob-. 
tain salaries of $10,000 to $20,000 per year for a ‘few 
hours’ service per week, and they are usually found 
‘to be in sympathy. with ‘the capitalists and. monop- 
olists of the country, who are constantly crushing 
the laboring masses, pressing: ont their very life- 
‘blood, and making paupers and mendicants by: the 
bundreds of. thousands: Pahile the rich are steadily 
growing richer and more exacting upon the down- . 
trodden masses. ‘This unfortunate state of things 
forbodes great trouble in the not distant future of 
of this fair: land. .The: capitalists are becoming 
richer and stronger, while the masses are becoming 
more and more. impoverished. The clergy or the 
leaders among them seem invariably. to take sides 
with capitalists, the aristocrats of the money 
bags. 

Be ominis danger ‘which threatens the princi- 
ples of American liberty is foreshadowed in the doc- 
trines uphold by. y prominent members. of the clergy- 
Take for inssance.a letter from the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, now in ia,and who has been a distinguish- 
ed clergymah of New York, which letter appeared 
‘in'a late number of The Independent, in which it 
was recommended that this Government enact 
measures to prevent immigration of Europeau So- 
cialists to thig country on the grounds of their-un- 
belief in the dogmas of the Church and their disin- 
clination. to Acknowledge allegiance to` political, 
theological and financial rulers. | This is a decided 
departure from the original principles of Govern- 
ment,.aud it is quite sufficient to en the 
liest, apprehensions in the minds, óf the trus lovers: 
of liberty as to-the dogmatic rule that awaits “us: in. 
the near. future. 

Ofa similar pharao was y 


-country over one hundred years ago. 


Christian Union,one of the leading organs of the 
Church, in which it set: up the arguinent that in- 
asmuch as there was. no embargo upon the impor- 
tation of slaves from Africa to this country up to 
the year 1808; since which time it has not been. le- 


_gal to import ‘slaves, that now the Governmetit has 


the right and should assume to decide who it does, 
not wish. to immigrate to our shores and to say who 
may come into our country from foreign lands and 
who may not, implying that immigrayts of an ob- 
jectionable character, or not of such habits ‘or be- 
liefs as may be desired, shall be prevented from 
entering our ports or becoming citizens of this Re- 
public. ' 

Here are grounds for the gravest apprehensions 
to every lover of the liberty bestowed upon this 
When we 
see the monopolies of the country—of which the 
ecclesiastical is by no means the least-—-we may well 
look around’ us and- areuse ourselves with well- 
timed misgivings of what we are coming to and what 
our would-be rulers and dictators will do to us next 
—what the next blow at,the liberties. which we 
cherisfrnear to onr hearts. Let us not be slumber- 
ing away our day; let us not sit supinely at our 
posts and let the boon of liberty too easily be taken 
‘from our relaxed grasp. Let us arise in ouristrength, 
and, as long as lifé lasts, defend the rich bequest of 
LIBERTY. To attend to these’ existing evils is the 
legitimate work of. the .- National Liberal League ; 
and it is to be hoped that they may ere long become 
strong enough to produce a healthy check upon the 
wrongs here i indicated. — Truth Seeker, N. Y. 


s 
Mind and Matter—Their Relations to Each 
_. Other, 

“Listen, oh, man.. A voice within you speaks 
those startling words, ‘Thou shalt never die? The 
Atheist strives here to make you believe that the 
short span of life here is all there is of heaven and 
eternity that man. may claim. He tells you that 
all things—mind .and matter—come and go by 
chance. He cannot make you believe it, because 
he is insincere himself; and notwlthstanding his 
strong asseverations, he does not believe what he 
professes. His eagerness to make proselytes is a 
tacit acknowledgement of the fact. He does not 
desire’ converts for their good, because, according 
to’ his theory, mind and matter are synonymous 
terms. They have alike one commonend. Then 
why his proselyting efforts ? 
strengthen his unbelief. If he argues the mortal- 
ity of. the soul from the mortality of the body, then 
he loses himself. ~ 

We know that no portion of matter has been 
added or destroyed since the creation of the uni- 
verse, and none will be annibilated though the 
earth should continue in existence for millions of 
years. The changing of form in matter is by no 
means an énd of the existence of matter. The 
‘principle of life end in that form only to re-appear 
in another form of matter.‘ There is no destruc- 
tion of the life-principle itself. On tbe decomposi- 
tion of animal matter, every particle is re-animated 
in the forms, first, of ‘plants. A second metamor- 
phosis_ changes the same matter into the aning 


fateh 
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of the Atonement. 


Because he desires to- 


} and spirit. 


istorical. 


Dr. Joseph Priestley.. 
` Dr. Priestley, whom Franklin justly esteemed 


‘an honest man, was born in England on Marchi 


1738, old style. He learned Latin and Gree a 
an early age, and during. college vacation .studp 
several other languages.: .His parents were zealog 
Calvinists, but their house was the resort 6f m 
persons who held very different religious opi 

Che discussions which ensued on ‘this subjec 

an effect on the mind of young Priestley, and b 

be arrived at maturity he declared himself to be} 
favor of the doctrines of Arminius, though he @ 
not altogether 1eject the doctrines of the Trinity! 
He was refused admission 
Calvanistic communion, because he said thal 
bad doubts as to the liability of the humañ race! 
the wrath of God and pains of. hell forever. "i 
few years he renounced nearly all the theologidl 
and metaphysical opinions of his youth, and em 
braced the heterodox side of every question. | 
became a minister at a very small salary—histe ` 
says $250 per year; and during this part of his i 
he published a work in which he repudiated t 
Bible doctrine of remission of sin, and that 
death of Christ was not a proper sacrifice, nor 
isfaction for sin. He believed that ‘‘Christ w. 


simply a man and no more, nor claiming to 


more.’ He did not think that the doctrine of. thé 
Trinity, or of the Atonement, was warranted ‘by? 
Scripture. He married Miss Wilkinson, a lady o 
great talent and amiability, and from this time, if: 
may be said, bis literary career fairly began. He 
made the acquaintance of Franklin in Londo 


to v ‘te the “History and Present State of Electric 
ity’ . This was published in the year 1767. H 
pubiigshed other works of a scientific character and! 
pursued his studies with great energy. While at? 
Leeds, he. agreed to accompany Captain Cook on: 
his second voyage, but certain ecclesiastics having? 


‘objected to the latitude and longitude of his: theo-". 


logical views, refused to sanction the- arrangement 
and he did not go. His public position during a 
part of bis ‘life was rather hard. In Paris he was ` 
considered the only one, the savans of that city had, ` 


ever known, of any understanding, who believed . 


iu Christianity, while at home he was treated as 
an Atheist. To put himself right before the pub- w 
lic he published in 1777 an essay relating to matter” 
In this work he materializes spirit and` 
at the same time partly spiritualizes matter. He 
holds that hopes of resurrection must rest solely on . 
the truth of, the Christian revelation, and that on 


science they have no foundation whatever. The ` 


doctrines of a revelation and resurrection appeared 
to him to have supported one another. f 

In 1786 he published a history of early -opinións 
concerning Jesus Christ, and this publication led : 
to a renewal of a controversy which -had begun 
about eight years before. The doctrine, between, 
him and Dr. Horsely, embraced_ three os 


telianism, and Unitarian 


ual relation between- Priestley was made a citizen of the Fren 


mind and. matter, which has lasted from eternity, 
and which will end, but with eternity. 

Shall mind be considered mortal when you know 
that matter is immortal? Every principle ‘of 
analogy forbids such a conclusion. But the Atbeist 
will tell you that mind and the principle of life are 
one and the same. Physiologists of the present 
day will tell you, also, that matter, with its life- 
principle, is changing its form once in seven years. 
According to this fact, if it be a fact, you are en- 
tirely metamorphosed within that period. Then 
you possess nothing, neither mind nor matter, in 
common with what you called yourselves ten years 
ago—that is, you are not yourselves but somebody 
else.. Does not the consciousness of every one tell 
him or her tbat he or she is not changed? Do you 
not. know that’ if ‘such was the case, that three- 
fourths of your enjoyments would be extinguished 
in spirit lifte? “You, of course, could remember 
nothing farther, back than seven years; inasmuch 
as the mind, spirit, or living principle, upon which 
the recollection of the circumstances were im- 
prds: ssed, would be gone forever. Those recollec- 
tion have gone from ° you; they are not a part of 
you. Perchance they have” entered into tbe cat 
that dozes upon your hearths, or the dog that feeds 
under your tables. If you could believe this, then 
the cat or dog, containing your, matter and mind 
must be yourselves—your thoughts—your knowl- 
edge and reason, during the preceding septenary 
period. 

But, away, dear friends, with this despicable 
philosophy—away With «such perverted metaphy- 
sics. Let us take a friendly stroll, arm in arm, 
with Nature throughout: all her bounds. You hear 
a soft and thrilling song forever whispering immor- 
tality. Listen ye! Our spirits drink it in from all 
the air; *tis floating amid Day’s setting glories; 
and Night, wrapped i in her. sable robe, with silent 
step comes to your side and breathes it in your ear. 
Here you see all things verging towards perfection. 
Nature, like the sciences, is “always ou the ad- 
vance. 

Rome, in the days of her prosperity, when her 
sway extended over almost the whole of the known 
world—when ‘her cemented highways, paved with 
stone, began at the walls of Antoninus in Scot- 
land—passed rbrough Rome. and terminated at 
Jerusalem; said that her boundaries should aever 
recede, and to prove this the proud Roman pointed 
in triumph to the diviny in the hall of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter. But, you know, Rome and her 
gods were artificial, h€nce their decline and fall. > 

Nature is God, and the universal law improve- 
ment. It was established at the foundation of the 
world, when. the spheres joined in endless ‘song. 
The living plant comes fron the apparently dead 
seed—from the plant a beautiful flower, and from 
the flower a perfect germ. The earth was, for mil- 
lions of years, wrapped in a chaos of contending 
elements—fires raged, beneath and water reigned 
above. By and’ by islands began to appear amid 
the endless waste of waters; and verdure, wherever 
it appeared, in every zone, equally greeted a tropi- 
cal sun. The islands grew into continents, the 
hills into mountains, the unorganized prepared the 
way for the organized, of tbis life and ‘of the 
Spiritual life; and now, who shall say but that a 
higher class of beings, perhaps, shall occupy the 
earth after the cycle of man’s right here has ended, 
and when all human beings:who have emanated 
from the Spiritual..in creation, have returned to 
life everlasting, whence they came. 

: Your humble servant and friend, 
f GEORGE BARVEY. 


Talk at Home. 


Endeavor always to talk your best before your 
children. They hunger perpetually for new ideas. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips of par- 
ents what they will deor it. drudgery to study in 
books; and even if:they have-the misfortune to be 


deprived of many educational advantages they will f 


grow up intelligent if they enjoy in childhood the 


because of his reply to Burke’s reflect: 
French Revolutiou. Subsequently a M 
into „the house of the Doctor, and all its 
books, manuscripts, scientific instrumey 
destroyed. In 1791, or 1792, he removed Ñ 
ica, and made the then wild region of No 
berland, Penn., bis residence, where he passed 
away, on February 6th, 1504.. Up to the day of 
his earthly dissolution be pursued his studies’ with 
as much ardor as he had sbown at any period of 
his eventful life. He was a man of irreproachable 
moral character, remarkable for zeal for truth, pa- 
tieuce and serenity of-temper. He was entirely 
fearless in proclaiming his convictions, whether 
theological, political, or scientific. f 


How to Ward off Epidemics. 


Chemistry has failed, in detecting any special in- 
gredient, to which the air, ev olved by marshes or 
low lands, owes its poisonous qualities. The air 
cellected‘in the most poisonous districts gives as an 
analysis, the same gases existing in the. same pro- 
portion, of normal air. ‘The infecting distance of 
the poison is of great practical importance and both 
the altitudinal range and the horizontal spread, 
have to be noticed. From’ observations made, it 
was ascertained that the Horizontal spread of marsh 
miasmata over fresh water is less than three 
thousand feet, but over salt water the range is 
greater, especially in the trepics. The question is 
complicated, and much depends upon. the nature of 
the soil. The excellent effect of trees, in intercep- 
ting the miasmata is very: remarkable, and it. is 
probably due to them, the condensing of vapors, or 
diverting the air current. Pope Benedict XIV, 
caused a a forest of trees to be removed, which sepa- 
rated Velletri from the Poutine marshes, and the 
result was, for many years, a most severe and fatal 
fever, in a district previously healthy. The same 
result has, in many. other cases, followed the re- 
moval of trees. 

The theory of cryptogamous origin of malarious 
and epidemic fevers was suggested “by Dr. Jobn K. 
Mitchell nearly twenty- eight» years ago in Philadel- 
phia. Protection in exposed situations, from ma- 
larious disease, has been found by planting a screen 
of trees, or even the large-leaved sun-flower. At- 
tention to this down South might prevent a scourge. 
such as recently visited that section of the coun- 


_try. 'Ten per cent. of the money subscribed for the 


yellow fever sufferers, would suffice to‘ornament the 
ewhole country with sun-fiowers. and thus prevent a 
recurrence of the epideniic. 


The Midianites. 


According to Scripture, the Midianites were des- 
cendauts of Abraham, by one of his wives named 
Keturah. They were an Arab race. They occu- 
pied a large part of the country between the Ara-. 
bian gulf and as far as the plains of Moab. Oth- . 
ers more civilized dwelt in the vicinity of the Sin- 
_aitic peniusula. They carried on a trade, particu- . 
“larly with Egypt. It is presumed that the Midia- 
nites belonged to Jethro, Priest or “Sheik” of 
Midian, the father-in-law of Moses. They were 
troublesome people, particularly to the Israelites, 
until Gideons’ victory over: them. ‘Their national 
god was BaelTeor, ; 


‘ 


Metonic Cycle. 

Meton is the name of an inventor who lived in 
Athens about 132 years before tbe Christian Era. 
He invented the Metonic 9 of nineteen years, 
at the end of which time th >w moons fall on the 
same days of the year and eclrses recur in nearly 
the same order. | This arises from the circumstance | 


that nineteen solar years are equal, or nearly so, to 
two hundred and thirty-five lunations: 


Seven Fools.. 


privilege of listening daily to the ‘conversation of |`“ The New York Day Book is responsible for the 


intelligent people. We sometimes see parents, 
who are the life of every company which they en- 
ter, dull, silent and uninteresting at home among 
their children. If they bave no mental activity 
and. mental stories sufficient for both, let them first 
use what they have for their own households. A 
silent home isi a dull place for: young. people, a 
place from which they will escape if they can. How. 
rouch useful information, on thè other hand, is 
often given in pleasant. family conversation,” and 
whet unconscious- but mental training- in lively. s0- 
cial argument... Cuiltivale to the utmost the grace 
of conversation.— Youth’s , Capen eae: 


following: “The angry man—who sets his own 
house on fire in order that he may burn that of his 
neighbor. The envious man—who cannot enjoy 
life because others do. The robber—who for the 
consideratidn of a few pounds, gives the world lib- 
erty to hang him. The ETE E, 
highest happiness. consists i rendering himself . 
miserable. : The jealous ma iho- poisons his ` 
own ‘banquet, and then eats of it. 
who starves himself to déath, ® in order that his he 
may feast. ‘The slanderer—who télls-tales:fo' 
sake. of. giving: his enemy an: opport nity: 

him a liar, ~ 


The miser—_ . . 


ad 


ee 


-whieh precede disintegration. 


- bodiments. 


ind and Matter. 
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The Harmonial Philosophy versus. 
Modern Spiritualism. © > > 


On December, 4th instant, AnUrew Jackson. 
Davis delivered un: address befere the First. Har- 
~‘monial Association of New York. city, entitled, | 
“‘Concerning-the Conflicts dnd a Crisis ‘in Our 
House.” This address was published -in -tho 
“Religio-PhiJosophical Journal, of the 21st inst.’ 
- without note or comment, by the editor of. that. in- 
dependent and fearless publication. ` We adopt this 
- method of reciprocating the magnanimous courtesy 
‘of the editor, by acknowledging the claims: of 
MIND AND MATTER to public“ consideration, DE 
bis’ eloquent silenċe regarding ‘it. Nothing. that, 
the editor-of the “K.-P, Journal”.could : say, éould: 
-80 atrongly commendsit to the friends of truth and 
fair-play, as his futile effort to conceal its existence - 
from his patrons—but to Mr. Davis and his; ad- 
drégs. Mr. Davis set out ‘by saying > F 


«Aturning point har bech renched in the aitairs of 
our house, ‘A house divided against itself shall: not | 
‘atand,” 1s the verdict of {mmutablé prineiples speak- 
ing through intuitive reason.. In the ‘history. of our: 
movement a memorable epoch has: arrived. It is 
time to weigh and consider the ‘corner stone’. whiéh 

. the builders have ‘rejected.’ Al the gateway of; aneic 
_ departure” {the itailcs are our Paal EU PAUSE to. in-: 
éerrogate and tq cages Ke 


Because the Seer pauses to listen; we avait ourself. 
of the opportunity of being heard by. him. > If he: 
paused to listen to the reply of. the editor -of the’ 
“R.-P. Journal,” to his interrogation, ‘he has lis- 
tened in vain; for that fearless and independent | 
journalist is as silent as the Egyptian Sphynx, ret 
garding the ‘memorable epoeh” which. Mr. Davis 
declares has arrived; and the 4‘‘new ` departure,” 
which that great Boaner ges is about. to. take, Con: 
tinuing, Mr. Davis says: 


«Standing here to-day upon the mountain of count- 
less generations, what do we behold’? Amid the 
mighty harvests of the ages, What voices do we hear? 
In our house we behold two subordinates of many and 
various powers. On the one hand, Modern Spiritual- 
ism; on the other Harmonial ‘Philosophy. x 
We stand upon the threshhoid of our. House—which 
is divided against itself—and we hear the contlict of 
misunderstandings, and the brenking of interests, 
Clustering -around 
Modern Spiritualism 1s a mighty multitude of sym- 
patu Sele supporters, while around Harmonia! Phi- 
hy: we observe a few philanthropists, a few free 
thin ers, and a few spiritually-minded reformers. 
Both sides have many things in common. Each par- 
would, if it could, rescue} mankind trom the pit of 
sm. -Alike they welcome the ligit i 
s physical 


Pores 
al and spiritual redemption. 1eyY 
b toward the discovery and establish: 
table principles of trath. They men-: 
n the freedom of reason, in the sacred- 
one) life, in the practical results ofscience, 
ph of art, in the unbroken progr on of |. 
e 8 triumph of life over death, and in the 
od immortality of the individual. 
mnstanding allthis essential har monization. 
ef thought and aspiration, yet we hear dire discords 
in the public acts and speeches of these two.great em- 
If these powerful movements harmon- 
jzod in their deeds, and. if they eonfined..all their 
antagonism to the sphere of words, then, some glorious 
„ends msght be accomplished. But the reverse is the Jact, 
and it is this very fact that constitutes the turning 
point, the memorabble epoch, before which we now 


7 stan d-—interrogaling and listening. 


While harmonizing in essentials, Modern Spiritual- 
ism.and Harmonial Philosophy directly antagonize 
in the sphere of public uses. They stand opposed to 
each otl er on the adapration of means ‘to ends.” 


As one who regards Modern Spiritualism as the 
most momentous revelation that has ever been 
made to mankind, concerning the true nature and 
destiny of the living. sentient, reasoning principle 
in individual man; we most cordially thank Mr. 
Davis for so franky and boldly drawing the line 
between Moda Spiritualism and Harmonial 
Philosophy, as embodied in or represented by lim- 
self. Many Spiritualists have been flattered with 
the idea that Mr. Davis ,was a subject whose phy- 
sical organism, like those of other Spiritual med-- 
jums, was subjected to the psychological control of 
spirits; and that while under those influences the, 
teachings which fell from his lips, or were written 
by him, were the result of inspiration by human 
spirits. Mr. Davis sets ‘that question at rest by re- 
pudiativg any such intervention on the part of the 
spirit-world. Therefore, when Mr. Davis ` says 
“We stand upon the threshhold of our House— 
which is divided against itself—and we hear the 
conflict of misunderstandings which precede disin- 
tegration,’ certainly, by “our House,” he cannot 
mean modern Spiritualism. If ever a member of 
the latter household, a thing that _is more than 
questionable, Mr. Davis has already gone forth from: 
its threshhold, leaving that housebold peaceful and 
united. It is very natural that Mr. Davis, who, 
whether as guest or inmate of the Spiritual house- 
hold, has so persistently soug? ° yo dominate its 
management; should, on failing vw. ‘effect that auto- 
craticObject,.go forth and listen to hear how many 
dissatisfied ones would follow him. If Mr. Davis 
supposes this dramatic posturing on his part will 
serve to divide the true and tried friends of. modern 
Spiritualism, he will find himself wofully mistaken. 
Their views and ‘movements will,. ‘hereafter, be 
governed, as they have been in the’ past, by the 
teachings which the phenomenal facts of modern 
Spiritualism impart. 

Those phenomenal facts alone iire stricken. off 


- the shackles with which personal usurpation and 


‘impious pretension have loaded the minds’ and 
souls of mankind, and pointed them to the great 
` goal of Spiritual freedom, which must be reached 
before the work of true and beneficent progress can- 
go op among earth’s to children. To show how en- 
tirely obnoxious are the phenomenal facts of 
Spiritualism to Mr. Darien we furiher quote his ad- 


dress: 

In very shortest terms let ins ask, What is ‘Modern 
Spiritualism? In substance it Stands as a living. 
‘demonstration (1) that man’s entire individuality ex- 
ista naturhily after death; (2) that he can, from’ the 
higher sphere, either visit the earth in person, or can 
communicate with approacbable persons called me- 

‘-diums, (3) and that such spiritual intercourse is act-. 
ually realized, demonsttrated and established. And ` 
‘to ‘philosophically promulgate this truth; to multiply 
‘its benefits; to ascertain all there is about it; and to 
ald all who desire to acquire simular knowledge—all 
this is the beginning, the. middle and the end of every: 
association which in its objects, is distinctively spir- 
itualistic. A ve ry learned constitution may be drawn 
up with a pream le replete with the most noble and 
sairevident pro itions; and there may be astate- 
ment of objects the most philanthropic, tfe most phil- 
osophic and the most religious, yet a central, vitaliz- 
ing. all-controlling fact very soon appears, which is, 
that spiritual intercouse Jn each and all its manifold 
phases, is the great end of associative effort. Very 
soon it becomes clear, with an amazing distinctness, 
that the first and last, and the all, that goes between 
Modern Spiritualism, is summed up in the one word, 
‘mantfestation.’ This with all believers and with all 

skeptics alike, is ‘we consummation ven devoutly 

“to be wished.” 


Yes, Mr. Davis, you bave fairly- represented the 


i position of every rational person _who desires to 


~. 


Duman intelligénces. 


know aught of his true’ ‘velatlons to the universe in 
which he exists, whether . Spiritualist‘ -ör Anti-' 
Spiritualist, Atheist, Deist orj Materialist. ` They 


ask for those “manifestations” of spirit-life, of spirit- 
power, of spirit-intelligence, and because the spirits, 
of the departed ones. of earth cannot.or do hot 


force those “manifestations” . upon their unwilling: 


attention, they refuse to believe in the truths which 


can only. come, or be brought to them, through 


those “‘manifestations.”. Against this only- instru- 
mentality of the spirit-world, to make known: to 


mortals the facts of the spirit-life, we have Mr. 


Davis impotently protesting, as fellows: 


“And here the Harmonial Philosophy makes its 
‘first unmistakable protest. And why? Because. its 
mission. is to the interior life of the whole humanity; 
to discover and apply the immutable principles of 
truth ;.to develop the true saviour of divine love In 


each human spirit; to unfold the intuitions until they | 


bloom with the immortal flowers of will and wisdom 
—ina word, its fundamental objects are two. (1). The 
harmonization of the individual; and, (2) the harnio- 
nization of society; which In the; *perfecttion of devel- 
ment and realization. ‘would. be an answer. and the 
only possible answer to a!l prayers for the establish- 
ment of the. kingdonr of heaven on earth. . 

“The. means prescribed by—Harmonial Philosophy 
for the attainment of these ends, are, first of all, light 


and strength and encouragement from celestial sources, 


either, medintely or immediately; through the culture 
‘of the private. spirit,” : [What does Mr. Davis mean 
by “celestial sources???” 
sources of intelligence? - : If he does, through what me- 
diation. can these superhuman| fntelligences impart 
their knowledge to, or through human instrumentali- 
tiès? Ii this exaltalion of ‘human spirit is possibie, 
is it within the reuch of all mortals, or is itthe especial 
privilege of a favored few? These are questions that 
it. would be -wejl for Mr. Davis to: answer before he 
could ask any reasonable person to believe that mor- 
“tal man’s ‘inspiration “can come trem’ superhuman 


sources; | “through the discoveries of sclence, through | 


the inventions of deep thinkers, /through the. ins~ira- 
¿tions of artists, poets,: musicians, and’ all sincere 


-writers; and lastly, through: the instructions- awhteh |. 


may be received by mediums: directly from the hid- 
den: fountains of love ‘and. Hight. These sources of 
life and intelligence are forever hidden from outward 


gaze}. for they are inmost, - ‘Within ‘the’ spintas} uni-. 


yV erse, the home of. all”? 

“Let us, with all due respect, ask Mi. Davis 
whether or’ not. his “celestial ‘sources of“ light, 
-strength and encouragement,” ‘and. the: inspiration 


of scientists, artists, poéts, inventors, musicians and $ 
writers, are all the -works. of | superhuman’ influ-. 


ences 2... By super hiiman influences we mean influ- 
-ences coming from a. class of reasoning “and inspir- 
ing intelligences which are’ outside “of. the laws of 
: buman * dev elopment. ‘If. that iis “what ‘he méans; 
„then: the Harmonial. Philosophy: is certainly in di- 
rect antagonism to the teachings. of modern. Spirit- 
(nalism, as. portrayed’ by, the phenomenal facts or 
“manifestations” of the will, power and intelligence 


-of disembodied hunian. spirits. 


Büt what does Mr. Davis mear N in enu- 


| merating ethe means.. prescribed | by’ Harmonial 


“Philosophy. forthe attainment. of the harmonization 
of the indiy“ Jual, and the har monizātion of society,” 
“he names, as the last of.. those _méans, “the instruc- 
‘tions: whit a be reeeived by: mediunis directly 
from: the.: en fountains of love and light?” Why 
‘does this c: diglitened Seer confine this. last, and as 
“Wwe believ e, this only. means by which a true Har- 


! monia?! Philosophy can harmonize individual. man 


| of society, to instructions coming through, not to, 
mediums,. “from hidden fountains of love ‘and 
light ?” Why does he not include among those 


means the instructions - -coming ‘through mediums 


from openly manifested fountains of love and light, 
whence ‘fiows:all the knowledge we lave of Spir- 
‘itual things? The world has been surfeited with 
light and instructions from “hidden” and “celestial 
sources,” until the mental and moral vision. of 
mankind has become so perverted that it has been 
rendered almost. incapable of perceiving Spiritual 
light, or the-facts which are made luminous thére- 
by. It isnot from hidden fountains that mankind 


are compelled to drink at this day, thanks to the 


ib flows to us from the realms of pregressed 


Those fountains stand every- 
where in open view, inv iting the thirsty wayfarer 
to drink of: their lite-inspiring waters. They will 
be no more hidden, for they are inthe keeping of a 
power that has décreed that no'seer or prophet, no 
priest nor potentate, no charlatan nor demagogue, 
shall again bar the way that leads to those foun-. 
tains of light. ‘The work of the hour for Spiritualists 
should be deeds not words; practical instruction ; 
not transcendental sentimentalism; sympathetic 
communion, not supercilous exclusiveness ; . co- 
operation, not division of effort ; perseverance, not 
discouragement ; Confidence, not doubt; union, not 
division ; victory, not defeat. 
It may be, as Mr. Davis claims, that Harmonia} 
Philosophy is vastly superior to Modern Spiritual- 
ism, and that itis so essential to human progress as 
to warrant it istinguished exponent in placing it 
in Sarrant ise its less pretentious competitor, 
in the work of human development; but this can 


be better deteriniued by what each has to show as. 


the result of their respective operations. In closing 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Nazarene is made to 
say, “Beware of false prophets, which. come to you 
in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravenous 
wolves. Ye shall know them by thetr fruits.” 
Let us, by this rule, try these riyal claimants i in the 
Spiritual field of action, and see which of them has 
accomplisked the most for humanity. Mr. Davis, 
is the only authority we will cite to determine this 
point in favor of Modern Spiritualism. 

Te Warmonial Philosophy | anti-dates Modern 
Spiritualism, by two or three years. It had its in- 
ception ip a series of communications given through 
the entranced organism of Mr: Davis, super-indueced 
by the influence of magnetic manipulations. From 
that beginning followed ‘the -““Magic Staff’—‘Pene- 
‘tralia”—“Stellar. Key”—‘ Arabula,” “Harmonia” 
and “Divine Revelation,” all works purporting to 
be the’ divinely inspired utterances of Mr. Davis, 
the Poughkeepsie Seer, as he was called. - To sup- 
pose that these various works were the result of an 
inspiration, differing in its nature, from that which 
is the common controlling. influence of all mediums 
for spirit communion with mortals, there is no fact 
to justify. Through the mouths of .thousands of 
mediums, as humble. and uneducated as Mr. Davis 
once was, have come as: grand and eloquent utter- 
ances and teachings, as are contained in any of 
those works. That they are, therefore, the result 
of divine inspiration, in any other sense than that 
all communion between spir its and- mor- 
tals, is ‘divine inspiration, is not consistent, with fact 
and reason. Air. Davis|may have been and prob- 
ably was a rare phsychological instrument for spirit 
control, but he was none the less a spiritual medium 
and should be classed with all other mediums, even 
if he ranked highest in that class. His mediumship 
or inspiration bad nothing exceptionally divine, as 
some of his wreatest admirers ave claimed. for it. 
Why Mr. Davis seeks to place the teachings which 
have come through him, w hether inspired or- other- 
wise, in antagonism to the teachings of Modern 

Spiritualism, at this late day, needs some better ex- 
planation than he bas given in the address we are 
criticising- 0 Mr. Davis! ‘admits that both ‘are the 
embodimer: rts of great powers from the same infinite 
‘Parents and'in justice they should appear amid the 
harvest of the centuries, as inseparable and eternal 
friends.” 7 We say to Mr. Davis, i in the light of past 
events, that: justice will see that they appear, in the 
fullness of that harvest of the centuries.: 
may go to the threshold lof “our House,” or even be- 
yond it, and there «interrogate 
will wait, interrogate and listen in vain, if he thinks 
he can carry with him ‘one of the penates. of our 
housebold- 

This must be all the more apparent to ‘Mr. -Davis 
when hz is constrained to acknowledge that “Clus- 
tering around Modern Spiritualism is a mighty mul- 
titude of sympathizing supporters; while around 


Does. he mean superhuman ` 


Mr. Davis. 


and listen,” but he: 


‘Harmonial Philosophy we observe a few philan- 


_throphists, a few free thinkers and ‘a few spiritualy- 


minded reformers. Why this beggarly support of 
the Harmonial Philosophy, in ‘cour House,” if it is 
such an essential element of the proper uses of 


-Spiritual illumination? Does it not arise solely 


‘from the fact that the great host of sympathiz- 
ing. supporters of Modern Spiritualism regard the 


-Harmonial Philosophy as one of the grandest “mani-: 


festations” of spiritual knowledge avd power that 
has been given since Modern: Spiritualism became 
a recognized. fact ? Viewing it in that light, Spirit 
ualists fully .adopted it as belonging to Modern 
Spiritualism, and they: will see that Mr. Davis does 
not. appropriate the Harmonial Philosophy to his 
individual use and ownership. He has too long per- 
mitted the common. ownership of that Philosophy to 
pass unquestionod to, excuse, much less to justify 
his present attempt to: take :it with him outside of 
“Our House.” - “And here,” Modern Spiritualism, 
to-use the Janguage of Mr. Davis, “makes its first 
unmistakable protest. And why ?” Because its 
mission is to carry out the teachings that the world 
of Spirit is so grandly..and triumphantly sending 
down to earth - through every channel that it can 
find for that purpose... There is not a genuine com- 
munication, that comes to us from that after condi- 
tion of life that’ does not convey lessons replete with 
instruction, irrespective | ~of the development of the 
communicating PRE from whom these lessons 
comes. 


_ Mr. Davis has Sisempead to make. a disparaging 


contrast between the spirit teachings, which have 
come: through himself, ‘and those which have come 
through other mediums. ° . I overlook the questiona- 
ble tasté of this course, and attribute it to the com- 
mon railty’ of hunianity 5 5a desire: to outshine our 
-fellow mortals:- : When we had announced our in- 
tention to publish. this journal, 
“sy apathetic friend came to- us and said, “You were 
never in greater: dangèr.: than. you are to-day.”— 

Ps Why £ 2” we asked... He replied, ‘“ Because every 
“person speaks well of you.” -This friendly caution: 
impressed us deeply 5 3 for we. realize that too much 
commendation is calculated to render one incon- 
siderate of public approbation. We cannot but feel 
that Mr. Davis has fallen intoa similar danger and 
that the favorable regard in which he has been held 
by the friends of Modern Spiritualism, has led him 
to presume: so far upon their feelings toward him, 

as to think that. they regard him as of more impor- 
tance than the cause he once upheld; but which he 
row: threatens - to. ‘disorganize and oppose. The 
time has gone by for the successful establishment 
of anew enterprise in the way. of -personai adora- 
tion, and ‘the ‘sooner Mr. Davis realizes this the 
less will be the disappointment that inevitably |. 
awaits him, in his-attempt to dominate or destroy. 
Modern Spiritualism. Whether Harmonial philos- 
ophy is, or is not, a pait of the latter, it will never 
dominate or sarvive it.: That the Harmonial phil- 
osophy, or its exponents, is the corner stone of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, we emphatically deny. Both can- 
‘be removed from its foundation without so much as 
in the least affecting “the enduring structure which 
stands not upon one corner stone; but upon the 
rock foundation. of aggregated and inuestructible 
facts, every stone of which is as important in up- 
holding the edifice of truth as is every other stone 
at its base. The builders ‘of “Our House,” as Mr. 
‘Davis is pleased to call the Spiritual cause, are the 
denizens of the spirit. world; and they know better 
than any “earthly seer or prophet what is the proper | 
material for their purpose. To their judgment, in 
that matter, we are bappy to defer. If Mr. Davis 
to do so; so much the wo 


MIND AND MATTER. 


a very true and. 


` 


ndéunced frandolent, dia occur ‘through: them, un- 
der absolutë test conditiòns. 


jurisdiction whatever in the premises, the British 
National. Association of Spiritualists appointed a 
committee to consider the charges brought against 
Mr. C. E: Williams, by ‘Friends in Amsterdam.” 
This committee consisted of E.. Dawson Rogers 
Chairman ; Cc. ‘Pearson, W. Mial,- Morel: Theobold, 


H. Whithall: *:-That committee made the following 
tapart: as published in the London Sptritualist : 


“The committee have no. reason whatever to 
doubt the genuineness of Mr. Wiiliam’s medium- 
ship, which they-regard as conclusively established 
by the. irrefragable. evidence of competent. wit- 
nesses * 4 el. The case of Mr. Williams has 
occupied the attention of the committee, and, after 
an interview with Mr. Williams, and a careful in- 
vestigation of the evidence, they ` regr et to have to 
report that the charges biought against him by the 
friends in ‘Amsterdam have, in the opinion of your 
committee,: been ‘sustained. “Your committee 
therefore recommend the Council to direct.that Mr; 
Williams shall not be again employed. for the pur- 
poses of the Seance Committee, and that the same 
rule shall also, in future, apply to every medium 
whom the Council shall‘believe to have in any in- 
stance resorted to decéption.” ` 


And it is such Star Chamber proceedings as Jis, 
that these would-be Spiritual hieriarchs would en- 
gratt. ‘upon the management of- the Spiritual cause. 
Lët these. honorable gentlemen. state’ the reasons 
they have for condemning a medium like Mr. Wil- 
liams, the genuineness ‘of. whose mediumship they 
‘dared not question ; and whom they have sought to 
blast in the sight of his fellow. men... That such 
was their object, the. publication of ‘their. report 
demonstrates. ` `> 

-We do not deny that: ‘the Br itish ‘National Asso- 
ciation. of Spiritualists hada perfect right: to appoint 
-a’committee- ‘to: decide whether ‘they would employ 
‘Mr. Williams, | as a medium for the purposes of 
their seance committee - or not 3 -and the committee 
had ‘a. right to report adversely in. the premises ; but 
we emphatically protest, that they had ‘no right to 
niake such a report as that for publication. They. 


ciation of libellers, when they neglect tò report fuily 
the evidence on which they base their publicly ex- 
pressed ‘Opinion of. the “untrustworthiness of Mr. 
Wiliams. - ` 5 

As they haye not. reported that e the 
spiritualists ofthe world havea just right to inter, 
‘that: they had no evidence that they. ¢.uld afford to 
make ‘public, in justification of their action. It is 
‘a very significant fact ‘that this investigation was 
made by. the committee in the interest and on behalf 
of their “Friends in Amsterdam ;’’and notin the in- 
terest and on. behalf of. their friend Mr. Williams. | 
They are ‘not, therefore, according ‘to ` their. own 
showing, impartial in their. judgment. ` 7 

“Let us have the facts gentlemen, if you have any. 
by which yoù can excuse or justify your proceed- 


ings. Until tbey are forthcoming we, atleast, shall 
conclude that- Mr. Williams is a deeply wronged 
man.. Is there no more law in England to main- 


tain the personal rights of mediums, than in Ameri- 

ca.? If there i$, cannot some. counsellor be found 
who will see that there is an end: put to such high- 
‘handed proceedings. “Under the common law of 
England such a conclave ‘as that committee; and 
such action as they resorted to; would make every 
member of: it liable to arrest, arraignment, trial 
andi punishment, for conspiring to defame and libel 
a fellow subject of Great Br itian, : 


_ The days of Star Chamber Courts, and Inquisi- 


-Jud ginents, have gone býi an@ they who 
eviye them will soon find thet public senti- 


. Davis, for he will find the builders unwilhng 
to be. governed by his very finite judgmentin a 
matter in which they are adepts, and himself but a 
a tyro. 

One thing is very certain. The Harmonia! Phil- 
osophy would be of as little practical value to hu- 
manity as are the philosophies of Fohi and Confu- 
cius in China; Budha in Thibit; Brahma in In- 
dia; Zoroaster in Persia; Thot and the Essenian 


founders. : of Christianity in Europe; or 
the Protestant schismatics of Europe and 
America. Indeed it would be as obstructive to 


true progress as have been each and all those phil- 
osophies, but for the positive facts, and “ manifes- 
tations of truth,”. which Modern Spiritualism have 
brought forward to illuminate the inspirational 
reasoning contained in the writings of Mr. Davis. 
It'is, therefore, astonishing that Mr. Davis should 
seek to sever himself aud his works from Modern 
Spiritualism ; as, if that were possible, Mr. Davis 
and bis writings would.soon be forgotten. It is not 
highly elalgorated philosophies thag are so much 
needed by humanity, äs the plain, 
mon sense application of the daily; experiences of 


“Individual men to the development of that which 


is at once true, useful-and ‘benificent. Let philos- 
phies be the outcome of those experiences and not 
assume to igngre or condemn them. 

So far as Modern Spiritualism, tbrough its expo- 
nents, has sought io contest the field of speculatiye 
Philosophy, with older’ and long established sys- 
tems, it kas been the by-word and reproach of its” 
enemies, and they have. allowed it to pass asa 
barmless vagary. Not so with the positive and. 
unquestionable manifestations of spirit power. 
While the Davises, Owens, and others, confined 
themselves to wordy .disquisitions, they have beer 
treated with perfect indifference by those who have 
watched the growth of Spiritualism with the great-. 
est fear and concern... It is not the Davises and 
Owens that have aroused the fury and hatred of re- 
ligous bigots, but poor, humble and friendless ine- 
diums through whom the prcofs palpable of the 
truths of Modern Spiritualism come. Mr. Davis 
ought to recognize this fact, and not seek to help 
the enemies of those trutbs to stay the work of the 
spirit ‘world through their humble and most efficient 

instruments. 


-m a 


Cabinet and Council,’ 

It appears from certain correspondencé which has 
come ‘to us through. the. foreign Spiritual journals, 
especially from England, that certain, prominent 
and influential persons. have organized a society 
called the British National ‘Association of Spiritual- 
ists. This society, it seems, have undertaken to 
exercise the prerogative cf trying and condemning 
mediums in a manner similar to the Chicago Junta 
proceedings in the cases of -Messrs.;Bastian and 
Taylor, and Mrs. Cora V: Richmond. # « It is quite 
gratifyiug to know that they are likely to accom- 
plish about as much, in the way of edntrolling the 
work of the spirit world through their;mediums, in 
the one case as in the other. p 


Itis known; doubtiess, to most of our readers | 


that during- the past Summer two English ‘mediums 
were induced to visit Amsterdam, in Holland, to 
give one or.more seances to a private; circle of in- 
“vestigators. While so doing, one of }he manifest- 
ing forms was seed by one of the party, which, be- 
‘ing held, proved to be the medium. A search of the 
cabinet and persons of the mediums! resulted in a 


| few. articles being found that could have been used 
to personate spirit forms, and at once the mediums, 


were condemned as imposters and cheats. Prior to 
that time both mediums had given 
genuineness, of their mediumship 5; 


manifést ations similar to those hich | were po 


ment will not tolerate it...No secret, one sided 
proceédings, gentlemen. Ifyon n-ust engage in the 
work of slander, do it as becomes. men, and not as 
apers of Politieal and Ecclesiastical: tyrants. 


. Mr. Williams wnay be the vile cheat that his ac- 
cusers ‘allege he is, but that report does not show it. 
‘Mr. Williams -as we are informed insists:that he did 
not.cheat‘or attempt to cheat, “The Friends in 
Amsterdam,” of the committee. The committee say 
he did. We. believe Mr. Williams, and we. do not 
believe the committee. 


If Mr. Williams is the genuine medium which 
this committee. are forced to admit he. is; then we 
prefer to think that some one or-more ‘of those 
“Friends in Amsterdam,” or thelr familiar spirtts, 
provided the articles that . were found in that cabi- 
net, or upon the persons of the mediums. The: 
whole affair occurred inthe dark, where any person 
who. sought to do so, could place anything there, 
that would serve to discredit the mediums. That 
there was. one such person at that seance, is evident, 
from the fact, that one off them caught one of the 
appearing forms. It is hardly likely he was alone 
in his purpose to expose the medium: to. condemna- 
tion... Everything that occurred could have been 
the work of Mr. Williams’ accusers; and as tle 
matter stands; and in the light of a similar trans- 
action which occurred in our presence, in this city, 
in the case of H. C. Gordon, we are. led to regard 
Mr. Williams as the: victim of a conspiracy, on the 
part of: the Jesuitical enemies of Spiritualism, to 
injure the latter. We advise mediums to refuse to 
sit. for those who. are inimical. to them, 
unless protected by those in whose good faith they 
can trust... Mediums in a circle are not’ ina condi- 
tion to take care of themselves. . Being psychologi- 
cal subjects. they are influenced. and. controlled to 
a large extent, by the psychological will power: of 
their enemies. Under those circumstances, we have 
ourselves seen, in numerous instances, mediums 
influenced and controlled to do the very things that 
their enemies, desired and expected them to do. In 
many other instances: we have seen all manifesta- 
tions prevented by thesame counteracting pyscho!o- 
gical influences. ‘Those who have followed up the 
work of seeking to discredit spiritual’ phenomena 
have come to understand. this thing fully; and they 
are combining, and systemizing their plans to over- 
come the power of spirits, to manifest themselves 
publicly to mortals. ‘The Catholic Hierarchy are 
especialiy embarked in this.repressive and obstruc- 
tive work, and théy are aided and. assisted by the 
learned classes in all departments of human knowl- 
edge, those classes fearing that the spirit world may 
overshadow them in their respective fields of effort. 
Oh, ye òf little faith! dismiss your unworthy fears, 
and become foremost in the work of uniting the two 
worlds in one grand onward sweep of enlightened 
and benificent progress.. This union must and will 
come, despite your convenience, for it- is in the 
control of those powers. that cannot be resisted nor 
overcome,. by mortal obstructions. = That power 
has decreed that “out-of -the mouths of babes and 
sucklings” shall proceed the accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries; and mankind shall learn through 
them, that truth and knowledge which have been too 
long denied them, by. the usurping. selfishness of 
the tyrants of the race; whether in the fields of 
religion, philosophy, politics, ethics or ‘education. 

Mediums—ye, whom the spirits have called to 
endure the scorn and hatred of the votaries of igno- 
ica superstition and hoary custom ;. be true to 
your calling; let the battle of prejudice rage around 
you as it may, the war clouds will e’re long be 
lifted from about you, and such peace will come to 
you as only angels know. -In the darkest hour of 
your wrongs and persecutions, strive to emulate the 
Nazarene, and pray with him,—‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” In this 


Under these circumstances, although having os 


> Aperin Pearce, D. G. Fitzgerald, R: ‘A. March and’ 


place their. society in the category of being an ‘asso-- 


spirit you must and will prevail ever all who per- 
secute and oppose you. 

‘The latest accounts from England ‘show. that 
Mr. Williams continues to give his public seances 
and that they are patronized by the. honest, inde- 
pendent, fair-minded investigators of Spiritualism, 
in England; both Spiritualists and those who are 
not, but who desire to become so. 

No better deserved rebuke could be given to the 
British National Society of Spiritualists, than this 
public refusal to recognize their authority in pass- 
ing upon, the claims of mediums to public conti- 
dence. This wise action is a proper protest against 
all attempts to institute a mundane tribunal for the 
determiuation of things, which can be understood 
only by those super-mundane intelligences who 
select, develope and make use of mediums. The 
public require no- protection against? the snper- 
mundane powers who are seeking to bring a 
knowledge of truth to mortals, and to free their 
minds and souls from the enslavement of. ignorance 
and ‘perverted training; especially does it not re- 
quire such protection as the British National Asso- 
ciation of Spiritualists can give it. We feel that the 
business of protecting the public by individual ef- 
fort is almost on its last legs. There has been en- 
tirely too much of that kind of folly in the past; 
there must be less of itin the future. Ye would-be 
protectors of the public, take heed, and turn your 
attention to some „more appropriate and useful 
work. 

How not to Do It—Ehe Critics Criti- 
_ Cised, Š 

We hear from all quarters a clamorous ontcry 
against physical manifestations, dark seances, cabi- 
nets, the paying of medinms &c., &e. This cry 
comes not from those who are hungering for light 
concerning Spirit life, but from those who possess 
and enjoy that light.. tn this respect, so called 
spiritualists outrival the active and interested ene- 
mies of spiritualisni, in their efforts to discredit the 
only possible evidence of the Spirit life of man. 
Why this inseusate folly ?. It can be attributed, to 
but one of two causes. Either such Spiritualists de- 
sire to curry favor with the enemies of Spiritualism 
by aiding them in their work of opposition to an 
unwelcome and troublesome rival; or they desire 
to monopolize any advantages which may be derived 
from a knowledge of the truths of the after life. 

It is a common thing for such Spiritualists to say 
“Spirit rapping, dark seapces physical manifes- 
tations, and cabinet seances were all well 
enough inthe beginningof the Spiritua] movement ; 
but they are no longer needed or to be tolerated. 
What we need is gomething more elevated, refined 
and Spiritual than these humble means of impart- 
ing to the world a ‚knowledge of. Spiritualism.” 
This is the wisdom which a military commander 
would display who having succeeded in getting the 
advanced guard of his forces across the bridge that 
spanned a fearful torrent, would burn the 
bridge which had carried him safely over, before 
the main body of his forces could reach it, and es- 
cape the dangers which were pressing them to that 
torrents brink. i 

Spiritualism is either au unjust and peruicious 
cause, or, it has been instituted for the benefit of all 
who seek to know the truthson which it rests. If 
the latter, then is it vitally important to. preserve 
every plank of the bridge, by means of which any 
member of the human hosts has escaped the press 
ing danger of the tyrants, ignorance, saperstition, 
and religious bigotry. It is admitted on all hands 
that no cause or movement ever set in motion 
among men, has ever spread and progressed as has 
Modern Spiritualism. How has this been accom- 


plished? By precise Ose 2 
which wiseacres of to-day denounce and labor to 
suppress. Indeed we feel that we hazard nothing 
when we say that no manifestation of spirit pres- 
ence or contro! is possible, except such as can be 
strictly- classed as physical phenomena of spirit 
power. Whether those manifestations are the spirit 
rappings, the movement of -Physical bodies, 7en- 
trancement, clairvoyance, clairaudience, independ- 
ent slate or ether writing, independent spirit voices, 
or visible and tangible materialization; all are the 
result of spirit power and force, exerted to make 
mortals sensible of individual life after what is: 
called death. Why, then sbould any person, who 
feels that a knowledge of the realities of the future 
life is of vital importance to all mankind, seek to 
diminish the opportunities of having that knowl- 
edge brought to them? Yet this-is certainly the 


‘tendency of the action of those spiritualists who seek 
to suppress and discourage the use of the only means | 


that have thus far resulted in any ‘practical result, 
in the propogation of Modern Spiritualism. 

It is absurd to pretend that Spiritualism has, as 
yet, attained such a hold upon popular considera- 
tion as to admit of the discarding of any means tbat 
will arrest the attention and secure the considerate 
examination of the positive facts on which it rests, 
and can only rest. 
and influential persons, who are doing all they can 


to compel the spirit-world, and théir mediumistic. 


instruments, to cease the eflorts which have made 
Spiritualism the all-conquering power of tbe nine- 
teentk century. 

But especially do those would-be obstructives 
oppose the giving of seances in public, by. mediums, 
for pay. They piofess to believe that this plain 
necessity; if all men are to have an opportunity to 
investigate Spiritualism, is demoralizing and cor- 
rupting tothe mediums, and repugnant to the in- 
terests of honest investigators. They profess to 
thiuk that no medium can be honest who, giving 
all his or her time to familiar spirits or guides, 


‘takes compensation for the time thus diverted from 


other pursuits of a compensating nature. They in- 
sist that it is only in private circles, through volun- 
_teer mediumship, that any reliable proofs of the 
future life can be obtained. 


“If this was so—a thing which we know is not the 
case—where would Spiritualism be to-day, and 
where would it speedily come? Beyond question, 
to such a pass that the public would never hear of 
it. Where is fhere a private circle, or a volunteer 
medium, accessible to all- whe may seek a knowl- 
edge of Spiritualism ? especially at such times and 
places as will meet public convenience and neces- 
sities? We neither know or have heard of such. 
We insist that public mediums are the great need of 
Spiritualism at this time, and must:continue to be 
until all are satisfied of its truth and importance. 
We insist that no person can successfully feign 
mediumship, or simulate Spiritual manifestations. 
No one who has ever attempted it has succeeded 
for a moment. This arises from whe fact that 
genuine Spiritual manifestations are jncapable of 
simulation by mortal means. We have ourselves 
witnessed the most adroit attempts to imitate such 
manifestations, but they have had as little resem- 
blance to them as the poorest counterfeit has 
to genuine coin. No person of the most ordinary 


understanding, or habits of observation could fail to” 


distinguish between the two. We infinitely prefer 
to trust public mediums, who sit fer reasonable 
compensation, than to. trust mediums who fear to 
subject themselves tof the test of public criticism. 


With the latter there is one of two influences 


operating and governing their action; either they 
do not possess that positive mediumistic power 


which enables their controlling guides to overcome - 


he obstacles which public.mediums are called to 


And yet there are prominent | 


meet}; or they are. intwilling to allow their spirit 
guides to-work through them for the instruction of 
humanity. In either case they are the less mheritor- 
ous, and can in no proper sense be regarded as 
being as useful to the Spiritual cause as those who 
bear the bruntof the world’s Opposilion to it. 

Spiritualism has thas far fought its way by means 
of public mediums and it must conquer its enemies 
through them or not at all. | One stannch tried and 
thoroughly developed public medium is worth more 
to the cause, than a regiment of private mediums, 
who refuse to give the world the benefit of their 
mediunistice gifts. 

As one who has done some service in helping to 
' beat back the howling hordes of the enemy, we feel 
that we have aright to ask that the warupon public 
mediums, within the 
But for thìs suicidal foly hundreds of mediums 
would be in the field doing battle for the 
j cause where thereis now but one. The success of the 
contest rests right there. Right there we take our 
| position, and we will neither be driven back nor 
diverted from it. We know that,.there, weare co- 
operating with those who;alone have the right to 
control the plar of the campaign, in the war be- 
tween truth andright: Brethren closeup the ranks 
and mareh forward with a united front. 


ne 


WE PUBLISH On another page the letter entitled 
«Mediums and  Mediumship,” from William 


Oxley, Esq., of Higher Brinton, Manchester, Eng- 


land, to the London Spiritualist: bearing d 
vember 6th, F878: The spirit of justice 
seems to, bave animated the writer 
the considerate 
mediums. - We 
that inspired by 
for the cause in 
led to the 


date No- 


entitles bim to 
attention of all Spiritualists and 
are bound to confess, however,: 
the same desire to do what is best 
which. we are engaged, we have 
very opposite conclusions as to mate- 


readers may bë drawin to Mr. 


Oxley’s argument. 


n a 


Evra H. 


“Cupid Yokes” through the U., S. Mail, was 
leased on, Thursday afternoon, the 19th inst., 


re- 
by 


the President of the United States, who issued a 
pardon to this effect. Lhe friends of the released 
prisoner will give him a popular ovation at Paine 


Hall, Boston, o on Friday. evening, Jan. 3d. 


: te nia 

tELIGLOUS EXCITEMENT. — Charles Mayer,” 
Hyde Park, Vermont, 
duced by religious excitement, recently sprang into 
the Lamoile river, to avoid “devils pursuing him.” 


He swam bravely and was finally rescued. 


of 
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Editomrof MIND AND MATTER: 


The following communication was sent to 
“Banner of Light” for publication: 


the 
First, hecause 


Spiritual lines, shall cease.. 


which’ 


POPULAR Ovarion.—Mr. ley wood, 
; Who for six months -was—Heprisoned fn ‘Dedham, - 
(Mass.) Jail, for sending his pamphlet, eutitled 


in a fit of acute mania in- 


> Pa 2 ae 


rial points’ of that letter. We will, therefore, 
criticise it in’our next number. We make this an- 
nouncement in order that the attention of our 


we wished the. many readers.of that valua! sle paper . 


night know of the lheart-cheering associations we 
were enjoying here in Vinel: ind with our dear 
spirit friends-—and, secondly, because we felt it a 
duty we owed to our medium, Mr. H. C. Gordon. 
The communication has not been published, and 
will not be, I presume, as it is now two months 
since it was sent to them: 

“EDITORS OF THE BANNER OF LICHT: 

Feeling conscious that there is d call for a short 
statement of what we are realizing here in Vine- 
land, in regard to “slate-writing,” “materializing,’ a 
ete., through the mediumship of Dr. Harrie C. Gor- | 
don, I send you the following : 

I am aware that Mr. Gordon has run the gauntlet 
of persecution in equal proportions with the major- 
ity of our good inediums for physical nranitesta- 
tions. What others have actually witnessed in 


other places with Gordon I know not, bute a little A 


of wha 

write you. -ln slate-writing, With a pencil about 
the size of a grain of wheat, a single slate has often 
been written upon when held closely under'’a table 
leaf, the medium holding one end of the slate, and 
myself or others holding the other, and. “always in 
good light.” 
Gordon on the top of a person’s head, heard. the’ 
writing, and read the angel communication then 
given. Double slates lave been produced by par- 
ties, and communications given on the inside when 
closed together. 

Relations and friends have materialized, whom I 
have fully recognized. A mother has gladdened 
the heart of- her son; a beloved daughter has 
quickened the pulsations of a dear mother’s bheart- 
throbbings and mine also. I have seen at ihe saine 
seances the medium sitting in his temporary cabi- 
net, fand one of his lady guides (Helen) gliding in, 
with uplified curtain, and seating herself in Gor- 
don’s lap. I have seen Helen, after she had been 
perambulating the room, walk into the cabinet, and 
the medium, under the control of his Iydian “Kon- 
key,” made to walk out, while she with raised cur- 
tain stood in the cabinet in plain sight. 

Our daughter, Mrs. Minnie Minerva Suydam, 
who passed into spirit-life on the evening of July 
19th, communicated to us through a worthy lady 
medium of this place (Mrs. Stouguton), that she 
would try and materialize herself, and, as a test, 
she would appear with “bare feet,” and” would also 
pass one hand up to.her “right ey e” (having lost the 
sight of this eye when a child). This communica- 
tion and proposed test were kept a secret by our own 
little family, and at a seance, a few evenings after, 
a lady came out of the cabinet who we recognized 
as Minvie. She came to where her little daugiiter 
(Fannie Eliz:), her mother and myself were sit- 
ting, put Ler hands on our heads, stepped back and 
showed us her bare feet, held one of them up for her 
mother to feel of, and then placed her hand up to 
her right eye, as she had told us she would do, 

She passed. across the room to her husband, 
George Suydam, and received from him. a rose, 
which she, on coming back to us, placed in the hair 
of ber young five-vear-old daughter. I Lave spoken 
of oniy afew of the manifestations we are receiv- 
ing, and what I have seen has been witnessed by 
crowded audiences. For 
quireipents the seance attendants have equalled 
their numbers in any community. Mr. 
here on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Peter Suydanmt’s furm- 
ily,and previous to last spring he had resided in their” 
family while they resided in Camden and Philadel- 
phia, for more than two years. They testify of his 
truthfulness, good character and genuine medium- 
ship. lam many times sorrowful when I consider 
‘how reckless some of our friends (Spiritualists) are 
toward mediums, and, especially when their de- 
nunciations are so unjust and untruthful. I have 
rejoiced because the angel-wor!d lave been so suc- 
cessfitl in their choice of conductors of the “Ban- 
ner,” andéfor their integrity toward mediums. The 
angels will, “by-and-by, crown their brows with 
flow ers ‘of beauty. U. N. MERWIN.” 

Vineland, Oet. 6, 1578. : 


Since writing the abovetothe “Banner,” we have 
had some grand and glorious manifestations in 
materializing, 

Our own dear daughter Minnie came to us often, 
aud at one time bore “her litle infant baby bey (lit- 
tle Frankie) in her arms. Children have fully 
materialized, and their demionstrations were con- 
sidered “wonderful.” Often the medium and the 
materialized spirits have been seen at the same 
time. Our spirit friends have conversed witb us; 
they have sung with us, and at some Sunday 


seances they have appeared in broad daylight, in . 


full formand with beautiful apparel. 

Ina harinonious circle, and the medium in good 
repair, we have never failed of having grand aud. 
cheering results. We have had between thirty and 
forty seances with Mr. Gordon, and the” ‘average at- 
tendance has been twenty persons or, more. Out 
of this number some: twelve persons have been 
regular in their attendance and feel warmly at- 
tached to him, for his kindness and compantonsiip 
while with us. 

I most sincerely hope, friend Roberts, you will 
meet with unexpected success in your new enter- 
prise, 
abuudantly sustained. Yhe_ citizen Spiritualists of 
Philadelphia, I think, must feel the necessity of 
having a Spiritual paper in their city. May the 


angel world shower upon you their best gifts is my 3 


hearty invocation. U.. N. MEEN 


_ Vineland, Dec. 11, 1878. 


l have seen the single slate held by . 


mental culture and ac-: 


Gordon is, 


and that MIND AND MATTER will be- 


a + 


os 


“reason in and not out of mutter. 


Spirit _Somuinnication. 


Under this head, each number of MIND AND 
Mairi will contain three or more communica- 
| tions from spirits, such as may be.of general inter- 
‘est, and &t the same time be calculated to. demon- 
strate ‘thé psychological power and influence of dis- 


--embodied human intelligence over the physical or- 


r 


.ganisms of those sensitive persons.known as spirit-. 
ual mediums. ` In chosing matter for this purpose, 
we will give nothing but that whicli “we personally 


know. or have- every reason to believe, is froin com- 


municating spirits. | ‘Che question of identi fication 
of the spirits communicating, we will- in no case 
attempt to determine, as that is a matter that would 
require faculties of perception which we do not pre- 
tend to possess. [Editor.] 

Communications received through Alfred James, 
óf Rhiladelphia, while unconsciously entranced and 
taken down: by the editor of MIND AND MATTER 


_ as they fell from the lips of theanc diums, Dee. 27, 


a come. 


1878. 
FRIDAY, Dee. 27, 1878. 

Goop MORNING SIR:—All discourse should be 
subjected to the test of reason and only that which 
approximates nearest to the truth is worthy. to 
stand. 

The subiect upon Which I wish to speak this 
morning, is the question, “Should utility be the basis 
of morality. 
utilize all your material resourses: Why not utilize 
your morals also? I see around me, on every haud, 
both in the mortal and spiritual worlds many hu- 
man wrecks, aud they will all tell you, whatever 
their degr ees ot crime, whether agalust ‘the commu- 
nity or against themselves, that they have an “inner 


cousciousness, amoral prompting that if it had been . 


utilized would- have saved them? 

Many have found® that, the first wrong step, the 
first yielding to the assaults of temptation. leads day 
by day to the destruction of their moral strength. 
Beware ther of this “first Wrong step. 
say we should have a higher code of ‘morals, and 
have their observance-enitorced by law. - The most. 
stringent laws that;vwere ever conceived of by the 
human brain, cin never control morality. It must. 
be an inner growth and. be governed by as much 
reason as each individual possesses. This is the 
true Saviour of manukind—this inner consciousiness— 
obey it-—listen to its teachings and take heed of its 
warnings; and whe nit comes tothat change called 
death you Will want no Saviour—you will want no 
innocentebLlood to buy your Ww ay. Your own right 
actions will be the angel w ings to bear you to the 
mansions of the blest. 

Sign me Bisnop BUTLER. 

Good MORNING SIRi—Every two thousand 
years, old systems becoming too remote from their 
founders and gradually. wearing out before the ad- 
vance of human progress, there must be changes. 
Too long has this theological incubus weighed upon 
the people. New combinations and peculiar w ays 
of preparing food; that is understanding chemical- 
ly, how to prepare their food to better advantage: 
are giving more refinement to the brain than you 
are aware of. 

A pure spirit cannot act upon: an unhealthy brain. 
Keep the physical system. properly adjusted “by the 
exercise of reason and nothreats will ever disturb 
you, no matter from whom they come, in your 
every day walk of lire. By this reference-to your 
physical condition L desire to show that by purify- 
ing and dev eloping this material basis of individual 
power, and understanding the laws of your being, 
you will be able to clear “away the obstructions of 
ignorance and error, the debris of past generations, 
because these will find no lodgement iu the brain. 

In fact, the religions of past generatiéns are built ’ 
on jäst as much as that generation knew ofthe In- 
finite; and L say, Shame.on the present enlightened 
century, to borrow their ideas of trod, from brains 
much lower in the scale of dev elopment than their 
own. “Oh!” say our learned people, “We can ad- 
vance in everything but religion.” Why should you 
come to a stand-still in that? The most important 
of all? They answer, “Because it is the basis of 
immortality.’ So the want or wants of this gener- 
ation require thatthe should grasp all that they ean, 
in the way ofadvaneed thought, ahd esting it, to 
separate the true from the false, agd-tlius build a 
foundation for the next cenération. F 

Some will say, when they see ny riame fat the 
bottom of this comainunnication, thet aleclergyinan 
would not talk like this; but let clergymen wait 
until they -reach where Lam, and their opinions 
W. OPOL on a Fä 


abl. SONE oO 


é upon the sabjict of barmony. 
TY age where mind combats mind. 
Yon F- an age when you are trying to free 


yò selves from the errors of- your anesetors. 

All people must be convinced of truth betore they 
will lay hold of it. They músi have education to 
dispel the clouds of ignorance. They. must eradi- 
cate inherent prej judices. Réason, asta mighty 
lever, has Hfted the flood-gates of truth, and the 
roar of irs rushing waters is sounding. through this 
world to awake alt the people. Foolish is he or, 
she who talks of harmony in this nineteenth cen- 


tury. 
Where darkness now is there’ sball be liebt; 
and all this roar and confusion is, only the 


working out of the old leaven aud the working 
inof the néw leaven, through which purification can 
only come. Sign me Dr. CHALMERS. 

Goop MoRNING: He who is truly wise*grasps 
every opportunity to ineculeate his wisdom to the 
minds of others; and he’who wraps himself up, and 
keeps back what he knows, from mankind, his wis- 
dom, his’. Knowledge is w asted. Tbe time was 
when men dared not make known either their 
knowledge or wisdom. But, now is the accepted 
time. Work—be a man of action, not of words. 
As my predecessor truly said, you cannot expect an 
adjustment of either the rights or wrongs of human- 
ity in the 19th-century, because the errors of all 
past. generations are heaped upon this generation, 
and this century although a mighty giant, hus a 
heavy burthen on its back. But a peaceful and 
proper adjustment of ali difticullies will be settled 
as soon as there is reason enough to bring mankind 
to that adjustment. 

Reformers are apt to look around and say, I have 
labored many ‘years, I have done aH I could to 
plant the seed of truth; but I see little prospect of 
a harvest. These reformers are not reformers; be- 
canse after they have made a step in advance of 
humanity, along comes another who ¢an step still 
further than they. This succession is like a chain, 
of which each individual is linked to something 
better both hereaand hereafter, where the energies 
of all are exerted to affain what. is good and true. 

You can only expect to. derive benefit from the 
after life, in this life by a more equal and happy 
state of affairs amongst yourselves here. When 
you have succeeded in placing. a small number 
upon this united basis they will prepare’ the way 
for something better and open up spiritual inter- 
course between the two worlds to all people. ‘Then 
by the. experiences of spirits aud mortals combined 
-we shall be able to establish: something like that 
long-wished for period;the milleninm, My thoughts 
have been. somewhat desultory to-day because I 
cannot get that degree of. control that I wanted. 
“I have. done the best. I could ‘wi *th the power at my 
command. - Sign me, 

ol SAMUEL ADAMS. 

Goop MORNING, SLR? -The time will soon come 
“when men will understand chemistry in a different 
way, from that in which: they. understand it now 3 
because they w ill exhaustyin the way of discovery, 
their résources-on the material plane and willbe 
obliged to deal with immaterial things, and when 
that time comes great will be the” opening up of 


spirituality.” x 
< “Phis thing enifoth massed in its last analysis‘ comes 
down, to whatis knywh ‘to me as ethereal ether, 
and out. of this substauce all things that are, have 
It is inexhaustable-and indestructible, and 
-yet you have never been able to. cognize matter in 
its last analysis with the humansenses. This sub- 


_Stance, ‘filling spate, is attracted. to each and every 


universe, by ‘its own interior sensitiveness, and sup- 
plies the respective. universes with just as much of 
this substance as is necessary -for their develop- 


ment; and so sensitive and delicate is this ether, ' 


that. I have spoken of, that: if you could rise to 
where. it. exists, and you shduld there just move 
your finger through it, the shock would-be felt: on 
ca thousand worlds. No spirit cognizes: this, for the 


man who wants ‘to rise to that point that they will 
be able to grasp the origin of matter might.as well. 
try to discern the real lines of latitude and 1 ni~ 
tude. 
what are known as the imponderable gasses, the 
brains of mankind reach that chemical- process. by 


‘-cwhich-they grasp the truths that lie hidden in mat- 


ter; then states-unborn aud worlds without a name. 


af er life.: 
I have said all L can to-day. 
Sign me, . 
Sin HUMPHREY Davy... 


This is an utilitarian age and you- 


Some will 


ą vontents are 


‘The man or wo- 


But, still, when through the immaterial or, 


shal] you cognize with your spirit se! ses in this- 


“BOSTON N OTES. 


Spiritualism in Boston is still: ‘in a fiSérable: con- 
dition and is exciting great general interest. The 
| public meetings are well attended and private cir- 
‘eles with well-kuown mediums are frequently held | 
“with most satisfactory and gratifying results... On 
‘Sunday; ‘December .22d, Mrs. Richmond's: utter- 
‘ances, were enthusiastically - received at Parker 
‘Memorial: Hall.: “In the afternoon, while under the 
influence of Theodore. Parker, she: delivered a soul- 
stirring oration descriptive of many of. his experi- 
ences in connection ‘with exalted spirit spheres, the 
various spiritual societies, from which :niessengers 
are from time totime, sent to earth, were graphically 
-described.; The distinetive mission’ of teachers of 
various schools of thought, was expounded _ and 
with matéhless eloquence, the contr olling spirit ex- 
plained the’ necessity, which- existed for the appear: . 
ance of all. the great teachers, who have visited ouir 
globe. “Quinia” delivered a number of exquisite 
poems after: the discourse. She -tfeated. all. the. 
subjects in rotation which. had been handed up to 
the platform by persons in. the audience. `“ Em- 
blematic Colors,” and “Mother,” “Home and Heav- 
en,” received special attention and it is needless to 
add that ev ery body was delighted:and astonished 
at the wonderful manner, in which the spirit world, 
can influence their chosen instruments, so readily: to 
combine philosophy and poetry with ‘sueh :rare 
grace. In the evening Mrs. Richmond addressed a 
very attentive and appreciative audience in Abbots-: 
fard Hall, Charlestown. It ‘is reported that. all 


present appeared thoroughly to enjoy the pro 
ceedings . and that the meeting passed off most 


agreeably both to the speaker and the auditors.. 
The meetings in Paine Memorial Building where 
W. J. Colville. holds regular ‘services. w ere very 
well attended... Mr. G. `. Hardy delighted the 
audience with his brilliant performance on the or- 
gan. Theidiscourse on the ‘* Day - of Judgment, a? 
delivered through the. mediuinship of W. J. Colville 
“was pronotinced by the audience to be one of his” 
happiest efforts. The mode of treating the s tbject:. 
was very comprehensive and was war mly apprecia- 
ted by those who heard it. The service ended = w ith. 
„a poem on “Thomas Paine.” 
. In the evening of the same day vesper § service was 
held in the same hall. The music at this service 
was of a special character. Madame: Usonellie a 
highly gifted medium played aud sang most effect- 
ively under spirit influence. Her performances 
were enthusiastically applauded by the entire. 
-andienece who filled the hall to repletion.. The | 
discourse on “Social mistakes and their remedy,” 
delivered by Mr. Colvilte’s mother in spirit. life, 
through his mediumship, Was ofan intensely practi- 
eal nature and gave overwhelming satisfaction. 
Numerous questions ofa most interesting character 
elicited prompt replies which appeared to completely 
Silence objectors and satisfy. enquirers. A poent, on 
a combination of several subjects, terminated a 
most interesting and instructive meeting which 
continued over two hours without wearying the 
congregation. Madame Usonellie well deserves 
the patronage of all interested in. musical medium- 
ship. She is a_ lady of agreeable manners, retiring 
disposition, and is a true. and faithful medium in 
the hands of talented and enlightened spirits. We 
earnestly wish her great success, she is located at 7 
Tremont. Row and is ready for publie or: private 
engagements. Her debut before the Boston public 
on Sunday evening, December 22d, was:a grandi 
snecess. Her audience was critical and lar gely Com- 
-posed of persons who are well versed in the knowl- 
edge of music... Mrs. Holmes’ circles Have been very 
r successful of late. The manifestations taking place 
through her, in the dark-seances, have been of a 
stronger nature than hitherto and have been the 
means of doing ® sreat deal to promotethe cause of 
Spiritualismin this city. Next week weshall have an 
interesting article to send you, with reference to our 
Christmas gatherings. Mr. Colville announced a 
bigh class entertainment for Friday, December 2 “th; 
of which a full report will be sent to your columns. . 
Our special features on Sunday, December 29th, 
will be a discourse by Mrs. Richmond in Parker 
Memorial Hall at 2.45 p.m. on ‘Theodore Parkers 
next step in spirit life—” and another discourse. 
through the same lady at. Abbotsford Hall, Charles-: 
town at 7.30 p.m. this will be the concluding day j 
of her present visit in this locality. During her 
stay here she delivered a series of most eloquent. 
orations and poems in publie, in Boston, Charies- 
town and Willimantic, Conn., and held several 
most enjoyable receptions more „privately, besides 
frequently contributing to the enjoy mons of pa à 


y her kindness in permittingherself to be influenced |! 
by her guides for their edification. We have a'so 
to call special attention to W.J. Colville’s meetings 
in Paine Memorial Bnilding. The following par- 
ticulars are culled fron a “programme. Sunday, 
December 29th, special Christmas service at 10.350. 
ams. selections from the “Messiah” by Mr. G. A: 
Hardy will be performed during the service. And: 
special Christmas carols will be sung. An. inspira- 
tional oration will be delivered by W. J. Colville, or 
“the New Bethlehem and the Church of the Future” 
followed by replies to questions and an‘impromptu 


_poem. <A grand vesper service will begin at 7.30 
p-m., at which the American Band, (conductor Mr. ls 


G. H. Tompson) will pertorm choice selections of 
instrumental music. “Adeste Fideles” and other 
appropriate hymns and anthems, will be sung. - A 
discourse will be delivered through W. J. Colville, 
subject, “Farewell words of a dying year—” The 
musical urrangements are of an unique character 
and tannot failto give great satisfaction as the best 
available talent has been unsparingly secured. 

During January, Mr. Colville will continue ‘his 
Sunday mor ning ser vicés in Boston and lecture at. 
Brockton on Sunday evenings. He will visit. New. 

York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy and other places and 
address publie audiences on week day evenings 
during the same month. He is still located: at es 
Davis” Street, Boston and‘is kept very. fully em- 
ployed. Mr. Tyreman from Australia is announced 
as the lecturer in Parker Memorial Hall on the first 
two panes afternoons of January. 


OBSERVER. 


— 


REVIEWS BY THE EDITOR. ` = 


T NEPRINCIPLES oF LIGHT AND COLOR: In- 
. chiding ‘among other things the Harmonic Laws of 
the Universé. the Evhero-Atomic : Philosophy of 
Force, Chromo Chemistry, Chromo, Therapeutics, 
and the General Philosophy of the Fine Forces, 
together with numerous discoveries and practical 
applications; ; illustrated by 204 exquisite photo- 
engravings, besides four superb colored -plates, 
printed. on seven plates each, by Dr. Edwin D. 
Babbitt. Published by Babbitt & Company, 141 
Eighth street, New York sity. 

This work comprises 552 royal octavo ps ges, and 
is bound in cloth, richly embessed in antique black 
und gold. The volumeis one of rare ty ‘pographi- 
eal excellence, and is pleasing to the. eyes as its 
interesting and instructive to the 
mind. So far as its gifted- author has ‘followed: 
well-determined and undisputed facts; in the treat- 
ment of his subject, be has left nothing that: could 
be desired in’ that’ connection. He has carried his - 
researches to the verge. of the Unksowable ; but 
not. content with this, like Tyndall, Huxley and 
others, h: wing exhausted the resources of seience in: 
the search for primary causes, Dr. Babbitt has gone 
forth on the sea of speculation, spreading bis sails 
of theory to the gale of controversy. Like Colum- 
bus, he may realize his hopes in the discovery ` of a 
scientific terru-incognita, but we fail to see. that his. 
prospect of success is as well founded as was that of 
the great Geneoese navigator. Any attempt of 
mortal mind to solve the maystery of ‘the primary. 
pr inciples or laws, governing atomic existence and 
action, is infinitely more rash than to attempt to 
solve the inystery: of organized individual. life. 
We have read the work with as careful 
attention as |: possible, họping to find’ some 
positive facts ° to confirm the theories which 
Dr. ‘Babbitt puts. forward, .to ' expiain. the, 
primary causes of and methods by which all natural 
phenomena occur. . His theory concerning the: na- 
ture aud action of atoms, is certainly very -ingeni- 
ous and original ; -but when this has been said, the 
whole subject is as far from being determiued as 
ever.. The facts which can alone show its correct-. 
ness or erroneouSness are wanting. But while we 
regard this to|be" the case, we dre happy to say, that 
Dr. Babbitt, in his search for facts,. with which .to 
“sustain his theory. aualogically,. has collected: a vast 
amount of: information of the highest praccical util- 
ity aud interest ; arid. this information he has clas- 
sified and arranged so as to present his thoughts “to 
-his ‘readers: in their most. impressive form. The” 
authors style of writing is at. once pleasiug and 
‘forcible. The one defect in it, is too. great a ten- 
dency to- dc ‘gmatism. - This. tendency is one too 
common. among those who aspire.to- lift the veil of 
“Nature in hopes: to -discover -tbe secrets: which. lie 
‘hidden within the innermost recesses of ber breast. 
_ Apart from this, Dr.Babbitt bas certain y centribu- | 
ted a most valuable addition to the stuck of knowl- 
edg.,concerning light and color and-cognate subjecis 
of scientific investigation. We “most. cordially com- 
mend this book to the attention of all persons whe 


.of sunlight and ‘the various colors, to heal. disease. 


anti-social formations must be the chief study ofthe 


‘democracies; in short, distinctive forms of govertz 


‘paragr aph in full: 


desire-to keep up with the ‘progress of thought in 
the fields of the most advanced scientific labor. -— 
To enable the reader to judge of the work, from 
the author’s standpoint, we give below a mere out- 
line of the subjects, as given by himself. _ ; 
I. Harmonie Laws: of the Universe, which are 
applied practically as a guide in Art, Science, Phil- 


osophy, Esthetics, Ethics, Social Life, Religion, |-was about 14 or 15 years of age. She is brought here 


Government, etc., aided. by bumerous. illustrations, 


‘and ‘which form an absolute standard for Harmony. F 


of Colors. 

H- Etheric Atomic Philosophy of Force, or ‘the 
form and working of atoms in connection with ethers 
as demonstrated “by deductions founded upon scien- | 
tific discoveries. The author having thus gained a- 
knowledge of basic principles, has been able to 
clear up many of the mysteries which have:hereto- 
fore béen considered beyond the power of the hu- 
man mind to solve, snch as the laws and’ conditions © 
of motion which produce Heat, Cold, ‘Electricity, 
Magnetism, Diamagnetism, Light, Chemical: Force 
as well as the methods of atomic ‘combination, and 
other mysteries. 

‘HL. The Source of Light, natural ‘and ar tifical, 
‘including a large variety, among others the latest 
electrical methods of illumination. i 

1V.. Chromo. Chemistry, in which by. the aid of tlie 
atomic Jaw, the basie principles of Chemical Afini- 

ty and Repulsion are explained ‘for the. first time, 
Spectrum Analysis is crystalized intoa science, the 
potencies both chemical and therapuentical of a)l 
- colors, are given, and many of the mysteries of Pho- 
tography, Ilomeopathy. Ger ans Metachro- 
mism, etc., are revealed. 

V- Chromo Therapeutics. Materia -Nediċa. is 
brought to a definite standard by these new pr inci- 
ples. of Chemistry and Color—potency, and the cor- 

-rectness of the positions taken throroughly estab- 
‘lished. by the U. S. Dispensatory and other medical 
authorities. Chromopathy or Color: Healing, to de_ 
velop as both a science and arf, and,. an immense 
number of facts from medical ‘and scientific works 
-as well as from the public press: and the auihor’s 
experience, are given to show the marvelous power 


The . methods alo of medicating substances 
by means of different colors so that’ they may pro- 
duce an exquisite, Curative, penetrating and eni- 
diving effect when taken inter nally, ‘are minutely 
developed. eana 

VI. Chromo Culture of Plants tad Flowers,. inelud- 
ing the wonders o vegetable growth ‘when *stimuia- 
ted by certain colors, as shown by Prof=Rob’t Hunt, 
Gen, Pleasanton and others, and the laws of pros- 
pėrous germination, floresence, fruitage, &c. 

VIL Chromo Philosophy, so aided by. the- knowl- 
edge of atoms that the subjects of Refraction, Re- 
flection, Absorption, Transparency, the Undulatory 
Theory and. Polarization of Light are developed 
with a new clearness and force.. 

Vill. Chromo Dynamics and . Chróma Mental- 
ism, or the fine forces of Nature and Man, as re- 
vealed by Odic and Psychic lights, and colors. 
New,- more refined and beautiful: .octaves of color 
than those which “appeal to the ordinary vision, 
are here demonstrated on thoroughly | scientific 
principles. To many this will prove to be. the 
most remarkable part ef the work, leading: the 
student far into the mystic temple of Nature, : and 
revealing the great ruling. terrestial. forces, as well | 
as the mMainsprings of mental, physiological and 
psy chological action, including psychometry, statu- 
volism, psychophysics, the interior? and’ more pow- 
erful forces by which imperfect and: perverted: hu- 
man conditions may be reformed.-and ` rules. for 


-developing the wonderful inner. vision, by means 


of. :which_ colors: of indescribable. beauty may be 
seen, and many of the processes of thought and. 
emotion traced out. These are not. founded on 
visionary speculations, but on established facts iy 
harmony with universal nature, and are-illustrated 
with elegant colored plates, which show that mental 
forces work on precisely the same laws of chemistry 
as do. the coarser and more tangible elements of the 
external world. 

IX; Vision: Its principles and methods of im- 
provement explained. 

Price of the above work, $4; when sent by mail, 
25 cents or 8 postage stamps extra... The “work is 
very low. in price when compared with similar 
works. | Apply to the publishers at the above -ad-- 
dress, or to this office. 


Wonrpsworrn; A Biographical “Esthetic Study: 
By Geoïge H. Calvert, Boston: 1875: Lee and Shep- 
ard, ‘publishers; Octavo, 232 pages. 


Jistinojished 


the study of the lives and labors 


men this work presents many points of attraction. 
Itisa keenly appreciative aualysis of. the character 
and writings of William Wordsworth, bya friend 
who could appreciate the loving,tender, Sy zmpathetic’ 
nature of this votary of the Muses. We have rarely 
read so entertaining a biographical sketch.-. _.. 

DETERIORATION AND Race EDUCATION, with 
practical application to the condition of the people 
and industry By Samuel Royce. Boston, 1878, 
Lee and Shephard, Publishers. Octavo 586 pages, 
Price $2.50. 

This work is one that stamps its äntlór a States- 
man, a- Philosopher, a Philantrophist and teacher 
of the most comprehensive qualifications Mr.: Royce ` 
in his introduc tion starts with the two proposi- 
tions: ©. 

‘Society and the means of prev enting ever present 
morbid tendencies from settling into abnormal: anc | 


future teacher in our normal colleges.” : 
“The application of physical, mental’ and soćial 
hygiene to the physical, mental and social degener-- 
acy as manifested, by an excessive rate of” ‘mortality?- 
insanity, pauperism and crime’is the great w ork af 
the teacher. : 
-To demonstrate these two propositions, the’ an- 
thor gives ample statistical proofs to show, thet 
hroughout the civilized world there is a ‘steady 
deterioration of the human race, physically, mentel-. 
jy and morally which if uct arrested by proper. cor- 
rectives must lead to social disorders and. nationial 
ruin, such as befel Egypt, Assyria Greece; Carthdége, 
Rome, the Byzantine Empire, and the . Saracens. 
Mr. Royce rightly declares that “Only an Education 
wisely directing its efforts toward counteracting this 
deterioration can delay the death of a nation.” . Ee 
recognizes the fact that “Despotism; ar ‘istocracies, 


ment have distinctive vicious tendencies; so have th 
different pursuits—as agriculture, manufacturing. 
commerce, or the different stages of civilization; a 
that eacb of these varying conditions requires a di 
tinetive system of Education for counteracting: its 
peculiar: degenerative teudencies.” “Mr. “Royee 
then proceeds to show what kind of Education ĉan 
alone be made to meet the pressing social need.. 
He terms the proper system Race Education to ‘dis- 
tinguish it from Scholastic Education, whieh is im- 
potent to arrest the deterioration of the- race.: It} 
looks to laying the gronnd work of society rather 
than to the cramming of individual minds with - 
what is called learning. It is impossible in the 


_space at our disposal to “trace the wise and import- f ~ 
ant suggestions of the author as to what: constitutes j. 


a proper Education of the race. He traces the- pro- 
gress of civilization, and the progress of general 
Education with skillful and ditcriminating.. hand. 
Tne ‘information, on those points, furnish all the 
materials necessary to understand the’ broad ‘and. 
practical system of Education. outlined - by the- au- 
thor. . We cannot forego giving this ‘significant. 


t 


“Mere grammar schools will never avert - from 
the nation the. dangers threatening. it front the 
growing power of Romanism. Only Science. schools 
-accustoming people to reason from observation of. 
‘solid. things can secure us from the perils. arising 
froma priesthood that, under the guise of spiritual 
rule has owned and controlled the thoughtless OF all 
ages.” i 

‘Mr. Royce there strikes the key note in the grapd 
anthem of Education. Teach mankind to thihk 
about those thiugs which concern the common wel- 
fare, and they will become what Nature intended 
them to be, free and rational beings, and- ‘not the: 
sport of Priestsand Demagogues. When ence man-~ 
kind are trained to reason, concerning practical and 
ascertainable things, disease, pauperism and crime 
will. disappear from society, and not until then. 


: We- urge upon our readers the impyrtanée of having: 


this work placed wherever it can be reathed. by- the 
“people. It ought to be in all libraries, as the. valu- 
able information with which it is filled concerns | 
every class of society. We regret to. have to dis- 
-miss it, with these general remarks. -It would re- sf 


| quire an essay to even outline the contents. 


i l 
THE COMING YEAR-—Before the next issue a 
MIND AND NATTER another corner will be turned 
in the. journey of life, another year added to the | 
the roll of eternity.. -In the year coming let every- | 
body at least endeaver to abolish bigotry, slavish 
fear, and superstition, and in place thereof promote 
the cause of truth, common sense and liberality as. 
“becoming ‘América people. With these-sentiments ; 
as a text for mediation, the compliments of the- sea- 
son are tendered to the readers of ANP AND DLAT- 
TER every where, - f 


| sinee, whenu Jennie, their only child, was nine or 


-phoid fever, I think, about two 


Thursday evenings. 


‘Lo the admirers 
of: the English poet, as well as to all whio detiene im ata ‘and Test Medium—at 


“and So “clock p.m. 


ing Medium, No. 2S Winter st., Boston, Room 


Another Test Verified. ; 
. 605 Walnut St., Phila; Dec. 17th, 1878. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 
Ww. SCOTT TT FENSTER MACHER: s. 


Mr. EDITOR :—From J. Frank Baxter’s lecture | Bazaar, Northeast corner of Eighth and Race Sts., 
of Nov. 24tb, published in the first number of your Philadelphia, keeps constantly ‘for sale MIND AND 
paper, I clip the following: MATTER. 


« Here, too, is a girl who 


- Mr. Baxter resumiug :- 
1 should say she 


is shown to me quite distinctly. 


‘to-night very.anxious to reach ceftaiu parties, but 
at the same time very reluctant to name those par- 
-ties... If the parties are here they will recoguize her 
and take this message to them. It is a message to 
the effect that she in spirit appears here, and de- 
-Sires notice on the part of-her friends. This is Jen- 
‘nie E. Bottomley. But as 1 look now I seem to be, 
looking into a room. ` I seem to look through doors 
which:secm to open to a second room, and there I 
ean see a form which lies upon a couch or bed, par- 
tially raised by friends who stand there, and she 
seems to be. pointing. I think she js the same per- | } 
Son, she is reaching up, pointing, pointing, and she 
“turns her head; ‘Please say that when I passed 
“away I told to my father and mother, Joseph and 
Mary Bottomley, that I saw Jesus. My cry was 
Jesus, Jesus. The bast words I uttered were those. 
. They were pleased to think I died a Chrsstian. All 
well, all well. Say to mothersand father, it was 
not- Jesus, it was uncle that I mistook for Tim— 
‘uncle, who had come for mè, come to receive me, 
and we are here now to-night.’ Attica tells me, 
too, that these persons, the people mentioned, 
were Methodist. people ; that they knew nothing 
about Spiritualism, except what. they read; and so 
far as she knows, bad no belief in it at all, and did 
‘not. countenance it. Attica also tells me now this 
child is anxiously waiting to send a communica- 
tion.” : 

Twenty-seven years ago, Joseph Bottomley and 
Mary E., his wifey were members of the M: E, 
Church, - in. Massachusetis, of which I. was pastor. 
They moved to Philadelphia about seven years 


ten yeais of age. Mr. Bottomley has been a client 
of mine ever.since the family came here, and the 
former aequaintance in church rendered.our fami- 
lies quite intimate.’ Jennie was a bright, cheerful 
‘and promising girl, beloved by all who knew her; 
when, very suddenly, she was stricken down by ty- 
years and a-half ago. 
A few hours after ber death her father came into 
my office and in the deepest agony of grief told me 

of his great loss and the ciredmstances of. her 
death-bed scene. I distingtly remember with what 
consolation he. repeated her last words of seeing 
Jesus, and how he‘received my remarks that, in- 
stead -of Jestis‘she probably Saw some one of her 
relatives who bad ċome to welcome her into spirit 


Newsdealer 
MIND AND Ma; TTER for sale, 


corner Eighth and Arch strects, Philadelphia, has 
MIND 
morning. 


Acute and Chrõnic 
446 York l 
streets, where MIND AND MATTER and Spiritual 


Hall, Rochester, N. 
MATTER. 


O. 
MATTE R- 


found on sale a‘general var iety “of 
and Reform Books, . at Eastern prices. 


RYA 


JOHN W. N 
Phad: elphia, 


in Post Office, keeps 


PHILADELPHIA PERIODICAL DEPOT. _ 
WILLIAM WADE, 826 Market street, and N. 


E. t 
{ 
H 
D AND MATTER for sale at retail each ‘Satur day 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 
At Warmonial Home and Healing lustitute for 
eases. DR. G.D. HENCK, 
Avenue, between Callowhill and Noble 
at the 


2ooks and ‘papers are kept, for sale. Also, 


Spiritual Meetings, 810 Spring Garden Street. 


ST. Loti, MO., BOO DEPOT. 2 
MRS. M. J. REGAN, 620 North 5th street, St. 


Louis, Mo., keeps constantly for sale oS? AND 
MATTER. N 


Wi SSHINGTON 
RICHARD ROBERTS 


Boon DE ror. 


Boukseiler, No. 1010 


Seventh street, above New York. avenue, Washing- 
ton D. ©., keeps - Roustantly: for 
MATTER. 


sale MIND AND 


n ARTEORD, CONN -à BOOK DE ro we 
E. M. ROSH, 56 ranoni siect, Llaviford, Conn. 


keeps coustantiy for- sale MIND AND MATTER. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. BOOK DEPOT. 
JACKSON & BURLEIGH, Booksellers, Arcade 
Y.; keep for sale MIND AND 


NEW. yoru PERIODIC. A, DEPOT, 
S. M. HOWARD, Agent, Bookseller; òi East 


Twelfth street; New York City, RECP constantly 
for sale MIND AND MATTER. 


NEW YORK ROON DE ro K. 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher and Bookseller 141 


Eighth street, New York City. keeps fur sale MiND 
“AND MATTER. 


CLEV EL ANDP, 0.. BOOK DE POT. 
LEES RAZAR,16 Wo: odland avenue, Cleve |: and,” 
Cireulating Library keep for sale MOND AND 


SAN FR ANCISC >. CAL... HOOK DEPP r 

At Xo.. 319 Kearney street (upstairs) may be 
Spiritualist 

2 Also Adams 


SS r Pe anchet Spencer’s Posi- 
life. Jennié had often heard her parents talk with tiv oe A S E Gane s pe aration 
me of Spiritualism, aul perhaps expected I would | Preparations, Dr. Storer's| Nutritive Compound, 

I : I etc. Catalogue and Circular mailed free. For 


at that meeting appeared to recognize the truth of 


meeting and had not had any speaking acquain- 
tance with the medium, I cheerfully send you the 
foregoing facts, believing, as I do, that Mr. Baxter 
knew nothing of Jennie E: Bottomley , except w hat 
he learned by inspiration. = 

Respectfully yours 
PAYMON Y. KILGORE. 


PHILADELPHIA MEDIUMS. 


ale, MIND AND MATTER. 
Mr. Baxter’s words and as I was not present at the = > a : 


born. street, Chicago, ill. keep MIND AND 
for sate.‘ 


noe Remittances in U. 
currerney and .postaze- sus reveived at par. 
Address HERMAN SNOW, O. Box 12%, San - 


Fr rancisco, Cal. 


CITICAGO. ILL., PERIODICAL DEPOT, 
“SMILTIVS PERIODICAL DEPOT,” 122 Dear- 
MATTER 


ROCHESTE R, N. Y.. BOOK DE PU e. s 
WILLIAMSON & HIGBIER, Booksellers, 62 


e- -i 


: -=-= į West Main street, Rochester, N. Y., Keep for sale 
“EL WH GA T. M. Physician | of the | MIND AND. M- ATTER. 
aN Sebvol, (or Boston) Trance, Test and Develop- | 0-0. oe aes setae i x de 
ing Medium, 8381 Arch. Street, will answer calls to NE Ww BOOK AND PAPER AGENCY. . 
lecture and Lohold evening Seances, by appointment. T. O. OSTRANDER keeps for sale MIND AND 


Tests: Delineations and Diagnosis. from lock of hair, 
sent by mail, £1.00 Private. Siitings daily. f 
-MARTERA HOFFMAN WAWBE, Trance Mei- 
um, No. 6 Calvin Place, rear of 809 North Seventh 
street. above Brown.“ Private Sittings daily. Free 
Deve loping Girele Tuesday. and Thursday evenings 
at s o'clock. 
Mrs. £. S.. 
Test Medium—No.: Sd 
Test Circles on ‘sons 
Wednesday afternoon: 
m.todso*cioesx p. m. 
Mrs. SARAR A. ANTIKON Y—Test Medium- 
No. 223. North Ninth st: Cireles on Monday and 
Privale sittings daily. 
GEORGE—Trance and Test Medinm—No. 
Cireles.on Tuesday evenings. Sit- 


pow ELE —Clairvoyant, Trance and 

North Ninth street. Publie 
and Friday evenings and | 

Votice hours from 9 o'cleek a. 


Mrs. 
650 N. Eleventh st. 
tings daily. 

Mr. and Mrs. TAMMES A. BLISS—Mctiums for 
Form Materializations—At Phoanix Hall, No 463 ; 
Vine Street.. Public Seances every Sunday. Wednes- 
-day and Friday evenings. ats o'clock. Private Se- 
anees by special arrangement. 


AMES A. RBLESS—C rvoyant, 
ame place. 


Trance, Devel- 
Devi Opin: 


clerevery Tuesday evening, at3 | 
‘Private Sittings dd@ily from ya. 


ua POL: O 


m top. m. . i 
ALEREDÐD JAMES —Trance and Test Medium and 
Medium for Form Materialization. Private Sittings | 
at.No. 1, rear of No. 635 Marsial street below Fair- 
mount avenue.. Public Materiatization Seances at ! 
the same place. every Sunday, Monday and Friday 

evenings. 


HENRY C` 


GORDON.-—Materializing: and 
Slate Writing Medium: No. 42% North Eighth str eet, 


Marrer al Republican Hall, 55 West 2 


delineate character, 
spiritual capacities of mare 


st., Chicago, qi. 


23d street. 


GUL. EATS . 
Fashiondible Hair Dresser, keeps for sale; MIND 


AND Matiek, at 437 Areh street, Phila. 


SPIRITUAL 


MED T UMS. 


THEN Ry C. STR ONG, Conscious Spea ne Per- 


sonating, Business Medium and Physician. will 
answer 
the week 


calls to hold Seances any evening during 
Sunday excepted. Address No. 107 N 
No fees required. 


Ashland street, C hicago. 


CLARA A. FIE L D, Clairvoyant, Phy- 


Magnetic, 


sician, Inspirational, Speaker, Pelet, Test, Me dium, 


7-Montgomer Pi ace Boston, Pane 
y > 


PSY CHOMET RY —Pow er r has pectic given me to 
to describe the mental and 


=. 5 


dicate their best locations: for health, har mony and 
business. 


Persons desiring aid_ ef this sort will 
please send me their haudwr iting, state age and sex, 


and enclose $1.00, with stampet and addressed eì- 
velape, John M. Spear, 2210 Mi. 
delphia. “i 


Vernon Ste Phila. | 


MRES. C. +. EDD ¥, “Test Mediuni, 
Hours 10 A. M. to G P. 


666 Fulton 
M. $ 


Philadelphia. Penna.: . Seances, every Monday. Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings, at 3 o`clock ; also Wed- 
nesday at 3 o'clock. “Private sittings daily ror Slate 
Writing tests and communications. 

DR- AND MRS. 15. S: PHILLIPS—Clairvoy- 
ant, Healing and Test Mediums. Public sceances, 
.Sunday. Tuesday and Friday evenings. Sociable, 
Wednesday evenings. The “poor treated free of 
eharge. Private sittings daily. 1340 South 5th street. 


Philadelphia Spiritual Meetirigs. 


1305 arab: wd 


BIBLE SPIRITUAL STS, Hail. mbard 
ro 


‘Street, Lecture and Circle Ty Sunday evening 
WwW. Seymour Speaker, Meetings Free. 

FIRST ASSOCIATION of Spiritualists of Phila- 
‘delphia.-At Academy Hail, Southwest corner of 
Eighth and Spring Garden streets, Lectures every 
Sunday morning and evening. 

FIRST SOCIETY of the “Golden Rule-."—At 
- Phoenix Hall, No. 403. Vine street, every Sadak af- 
ternoon at3 o clock: Conference and Circles. Free 
-to all. - 

FIRST SPIRITUAL CHURCH of the Good Sa- 
maritean—At the Northeast corner Ninth and Spring 
Garden streets: Lectures every Sunday afternoon 
and evening. “Free to all. 

TEHOUWPSON STREET CIZECRCH Spiritual So- 
ciety.—At Thompson street, below Front Free con- 
ference every Sunday afternoon, and Circle in the 
evening.~ 

LYRIC HALLSPIRITUAL ASSOCIATION .— 
At No. 259% Norih Ninth street Free conference ev- 
ery Sunday afternoon. at 2:30 0 *clock. 


TER H. D. CHAPMAN, Clairvoyant and Heal- 
me 


í. 


MRS. NELLIE NELSON, Xxformerly at 730 
Vashington st. 5) Test Medium, Hotel Norwood 
(2d suite,) cor. Oak and Washington sts., Boston. 


IR.-AND MRS. HOLMES, formerly of Pha- 
d@iphia, and. late: of Washington, D. C., will hold 
ic seances every evening in the week, except 
‘uy -and Saturday, at 8 o'clock, at No. S Davis 
2 Boston, Mass, 


FRANCES: M. REMICK, Trance Medium, Spir- 


itual 4nd Physical Healing, 65 Ciarendon street. 
~SENUEL GROVER, Healing J Medlum, No. 40 
Dwight street. PE G. will attend funerals if re- 
quested: : 7 
MRY. JENNIE POTTER, Medium, Test and 
Medi , 136 Castle street, near 390 Tremont st. 
“MRS RANNIE. C: DEXTER, 476 Tremont st., 
Medin Wilt hold Circles for tests, development 
and sp ritual culture. Wednesday, P. M., and Sun- 
. day evenings. ` 
SUGESTIA DWINELLS, Clairvoyant, Trande 
and Prophetic Medium; 157 Tr emont st. 


MRS.AL. . HOPKINS, Trance, and Medical Me- | 
=T Montgomery Place, Boston.” | 
I 


| 
F 


dium, N 
HEALING MEDIUMS. 
“Wo L ACK, RE. D., Clairvoyant, Pnysician and 


Heater. Haverhill, Mass., Diagnosis of Dis- 
ck of Hair, $2.00. 
S: L. J. COLLAMOR 

ECLECTO AND MAGNETIC $ PHYSICIAN. 
Hours frdm::8, a..m. to 8.30 p. m., 14 Montgomery 
‘Place, Boston. -Patients visited at their : homes 
when deSired. 
= DR. OH. B. STORER, 

Office 29 Indiana Place, Boston. Psychometric } 
examination of disease, $L Remedies adapted to 
cure all. fòrms of disease, sent to all parts of the 
country. : i ; 


Magneti 
ease b y 


l I. P. GREEN LEAF, 
“MEDI L CLAIRVOYANT 
PATHIC PHYSICIAN. Office at 83} 
ery Place, Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
“THE MSGNETIC HEALER, Dr. J. E. Briggs, 
‘is also a Practical Physician. Office 121 West 
Eleyenth street, between Fifth and Sixth: ‘avenues, 
Ne ew York itv. = 

DR. 7 INNER, Magnetic Fluid is 5 Warranted 
‘to’ relieve fRheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramp’ in a 
“Stomach, Gplic, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, © Ke ; 
“sale at = A ‘Cor 13th & Wood SSe aie 

, ASK your a for it © 


AND HOMG- 


Chicago, lil. 


sealed letters, at 61 West. Forty- secon] street, New 
York. Terms, $8 and: tour 
ter your letters. 


-be miade to those having any money for investment, 
on 
Wetherbee, No. 15 Old State House, | 


address 1340 South 5th street, Phila., 


MRS. D. JOHNSTON, Artist, No. 46 Throop st. 
Water Color Portraits a-specialty.. 


J. V. MANSFIELD, Test Medium, answers 


S-eent siamps. Regis- 


CIAL NOTICES. 


A Sz AFE AND ATT RACTIVE proposition Ww in 


SPE 


s to John 
PORTONE 


application by letter or otherwise 


A RARE opportunity to make a small inve etme nt 
in one of the best iinprovements of the age. Call or 
Pa. 


NEW BOOKS. 
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THE NEW GOSPEL OF HE AUT 


AN EFFORT TO TEACH PEOPLE 


HOW TO REPLENISH THE SP?ING > OF LIFE 
WITHOUT DRUGS OR STIMULANTS. 


By ANDREW STONE, M.D. 


Physician to the Troy Luug and Hygenic Institute ; 
Inventor of the “Pulinometer, or Lung- Tester,’ 
Author of a “Treatise on the C ‘urability of 
Pulmonary Consumption by Pe 
of Cold Medicated Vapors, Natu- 
ral Hygiene,” ete., “A Trea- 
tise on the new ly- -discov- 
ered system of Elec- , $ 
tro-Vital and i ; 
Magnetic Remedies,” “the Early Physical’ Degen- 
eracy of American People;” and several È 
other works. 


Hllustrated with Öne ma Hundred and Twenty-kine 
ngravings ; a Steel-Plate Engraved Likeness 
of the Author ; Also of the Goddess Hygeia. 


Comprising 637 Pages. 38 Sections 


AND is 


Le 
` 


Published in TWO Forms, ONE on Fine Paper, 


Elegantly Bound in Muslin, at $2.50, Posiage 
by Mail, 18 Cents. A Cheaper Edition, 
Bound in Thick Granite-Finished Pd- 

“per Cover, at $1.25, Postage 12 cts 
{The cloth bound is a magnificent copy and much: 
the chéapest. ] f 


For Sale ig z ~ 
GEO. Wo MERRICK, Agt.. 


Care of Dr. Stone’s Lung and Hygienic Institute, > 


KTROY, NEW YORK. 


Also at the oftice of MIND AND MATTER, “13 
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nosa MRS. NELLIES, T, BpIGHAN 


. Delivered under the auspices afrike First Society 
of Progressive Spiritualists of the ity of New York, 
at 55 W. 33rd St. 


Reported Weekly and Publisbed Semi-Monthly 
x by ALBERT L. LEUBUSCHER, 
76 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISMENTS. ~ 


MRS. M. J. CLARK, Magnetic Physician, Acad- 
emy of Music, Erie, Pa 


THE SPIRITUALIST NEWSPAPER. 


_A RECORD of the Progress of the Science and 
Ethics of Spiritualism. Established in 1860. The 
Spiritualist is the recognized organ of the educated 
Spiritualists of Europe. 

Annual Subscription to residents in any part. of 
the United States, in advance, by International 
Postal Order, the fee for which is 25c., payable. to 
MR. W. H. HARRISON, 33 Great Russell street, 
B loomsbury, London, is $3.7 T5. 


ANN OUNCEMENT ae 
THE VOICE OF ANGELS, edited’and managed 
by spirits, now in its third volume, enlarged to 
twelve pages, will be issued semi-monthly “at the 
Fair View House, North Weymouth, Mass. Price 
per year, in advance, $1.50, postage 15 cents;: less 
time in proportion. Letters and matter for the pa- 
per (to receive attention) must “be addressed (post - 
paid) to the undersigned. Specimen copies free. 
D. $: DENSMORE, Pub. Voice of Angels. 


SPIRI TUAL NOTES. 

A MONTIILY EPITOME of the TRANSAC- . 
TIONS OF SPIRITUAL AND PSYCHOLOGII- 
CAL societies, and Auxiliary to the SPIRIT 
‘CIRCLE, the MEDIUM and the LECTURER, and - 
containing Articles and Reviews by experienced 
writers, with concise: reports of proceedings, brief 
Notes of the month, programme of arrangements of 
soe ieti¢s sand mediums, and other interesting infor- 
mation for reference purposes. . 

Published on the first of each mouth. Price two- 
pence. Annual subscription 2s. 6d., of E. W. AL- 
L EN, 14 Ave Marla. Lane, London, E . C., England. - 


THE 
BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
sE Le oldest reform journalin publication. 
oa yei ats $1.75 for six months, and 8 cents per 
ma copy. 7 
Now is your time to subscribe for a live journal, 
which discusses all subjects with the happiness of 
mankind. Address, J. P. MENDUM, Investigator 
Oiice, Paine Memorial, Boston, Mass. 
DR, G D. ILENCKH, - : 
DENTIS T, 446 York Avenue, between #Callow- - - 
hill and Noble Streets.” 
Teeth filled in the best manner. Artificial teeth 
inserted in ‘the best style, and warranted to give 
satisfaction, on very reasonable terms. 


SPIRITUAL GOSPEL HYMNS. 

By WM. H. WESCOTT, of Philadelphia. ‘It 
consists of Fifty Hymns, adapted to popular and 
familiar tunes, for congregational and circle use. 
Retail price, 10 cents: For Wholesale price, address 
this office. 


N EXAMINATION OF THE BLISS IM- 
Le: BROGLIO, 

Poth in its Legal and Spiritual Aspect ; by Thomas 
R. Ti: azard. Price 15 cents. . Can be had of JAMES 
A. Briss, Phosnix Hall, 403 Vine street, Piila. 


BELVIDERE SEMINARY. 


This Tnstitution, locata at. Belvider e, Warren 
C ounty, New Jersey, will re-open Monday, Septem- 
ber lithe 

The following are 
its students: 

It. is mosk favorably situated in regard to health- 
fulness of Glimate and Deanty of surroundings. It- 
is easy of access by railway, being only.a few. hours 


e some of the advantages offered 


ride from New York and Philadelphia. Its build- 
ings wre_attractive and situated on ə% eminence 
overiooking, a broad and picturesqne gut 


country. SS 
| Jis course of instruction is thorough, practical and 
in harmony with the most rational views of life. 
The text-books used ure those written or approved 
of by the most advaneed scientific and literary 
ea of the age. i i 
WRITTEN AND ORAL ENAMINATIONS are’ re- 
nice of its pupils at the end of each half-quarter. 
dt. is open to youths of both sexes. It offers them 
home ees and influences. 


Jt is sept prels orn aia 


ai 
opposed to the law of force, disconntenances all un- 
kind criticism, idle gessipping, and everything that 
savors of uncharitableness, aiming to establish | by 
thagnost humane means that degree of self-respect 
among its pupils which is the foundation of the 
wisest self-control. 

Especial attention is paid to the health of pupils, 
and their physical culture is prompted by daily’ 
gymnastic exercises or vigorous out-door sports. 

A Literary ASSOCIATION is connected with the 
Institution which has been in successful operation 
over ten years. ` i : 

Pupils ean take a full course of four years, or an 
elective course of two, receiving therefor a diploma. 

The school year is divided into two sessions of 
twenty weeks each, beginning the third Monday in: 
September and closing | the third w eek in June. 

“  WERDMS: 

Boanp, ineluding tuition in English Department, 
washing, fuel and dights, $5.00 a week, ‘payable 
monthly in advance 

Meusie, DRAWING aid PAINTING, ANG IENT and 
MODER N LANGUAGES, each $10.00 u quarter of 
-ten weeks: 

For Gatien, Address 


jogs BUSH, 


Wa arren County, N. 


Belw idere, J. 


‘is published every Saturday at 
ST., NEW YORK, 


BY 


ASA K. BUTTS, 
Editor and Publisher of the ee Radical. 
309ks, Pamphlets, ete., etc. . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION $1.09 PER YEAR., 
In clubs of Four, each. 15 cents per year. Clubs 
of ‘Een to one address, $6.00. .Clubs of 50, -fifty e 
cents cach. E 

N. b.—As we publish this paper at the lowest cost 
price we can atiord no “dead heads.” We shall 
stop euch paper on expiration of time paid for, and 
sainple copies will not be sent in reply to postal 
eards. Enclose two stamps for sample co 

SEND $1.00 for 6 of Mrs. Besant’s best Essays, 


et Weekly Jeurnal of Progress ad Reform, | 


No. 19 DEY 


steel portrait by Ritchie, the best artist in America). 
THE FRUITS OF CIIRISTIANITY, &c., &., and three 
iker Radical Essays by different authors, and spec- 
iwen copy each of THe EVOLUTION, MAN; and 
THE SCMENTIFIC MAN. Address, 

ASA K. BUTTS, Publisher, 


19 Dey Street, New York- 


BANNER OF LIGHT: 


THE OLDEST JOURNAL IN THE w ORLD DEVOTED 


TO THE 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
E ISSUED WEEKLY $ 


At No. 9 Montgomery Place. Boston, Mass 
ĊOLBY & RICH, ° 


ISAAC B. RICH. ... . BUSINESS MANAGER, 

“LUTHER COLBY. . . EDITOR, - 

Joax W.Day.. | ASSISTANT EDITOR. 
Aided by a large. corps of uble writers. 


THE BANN 


ESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING, enibracing 
A LITERARY DEPARTMENT, : 
REPORTS OF SPIRI£CUAL LECTURES. : 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS—Upon sp ritual; Philosophi- 
cal and scientific subjects. $ 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. F : 
SPIRIT-MESSAGE DEPARTMENT. . 
CONTRIBUTIONS by the must: taleuted | writers . in. 
the world, ctc.; ete. 3 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, IN. ADVANCE. 
PER Year ee ete aa eA e a DS : 
Sir Monna et ee ee eee a Žo 
Three Montha, , .- A eiia D 
aw Postage fifieen cents 7 per "year, ` which must accompa , 

ny the oma ces 


PUBLISUERS & PROPRIETORS. ~~ : 


Price;-—-~ 


including. THE Law OF POPULATION (with fine’. - 


ER is a first-class; eight-page Family oy 
“| Newspaper, eine FORTY COLUMNS OF INTER- 


- Manity. 


THE VOICE WITHIN. 
l -aY IWA: VAN NAMEE. 


: There is a voice within the heart, 
Which speaks with silent, honest power, 
‘When we are in the ways of wrong, 
Or in temptation’s trying hour, 


When e’re our feet are straying from 
Tho beaten path of truth and right, 

We hear the warning of that voice 
In silent watches of the night. 


Then let us heed it when we hear, ne 
Lest, if we fail to give it heed, ao 
` It’s voice will cease to warn us when. 
Of warning most we stand in need... 


THE VOICE OF A FRIEND. 
BY BELLA BUSH. : 


Oh, pleasant to me is the voice ofa friend | : 
Whose thoughts and whose deeds untoharmony tend, 
Whatever his station may be. ý f 


We're brothers and sisters—all children of God, ` 
And whether or nowo have acres of sod, 
f Each one can be happy and free. 


We can speak a kind word, or do a good deed, - 
And reap from our planting a harvest of seed, 
And that is the way to be free. . 


Weh sing for the weary, and pray for the weak, 
Bright jowelg of truth for humanity seek— 
. And thus shall we happiness see. 


i ‘For happiness springs from each labor of worth, 
And every good that we do upon earth, i 
. The angels above us can see. 


When cheerful and patient, when loving and mild, 
.We turn to each task with the trust of a child, 
Then the white-wing’d watchers are nigh. 


They know ev’ry thought, ev’ry beautiful deed, 
And their love taketh not from whatever we need, 
And lo! ere we know it, they’re nigh. i 


Sometimes it is pleasure, sometimes it is pain; 
*Tia sunshine to-day, to-morrow ’tis rain; 
"Tis best, whatever may come; 


For God, on whose wisdom and bounty we call; 
Embraces not one, but encompasses all, 
` In a love that leadeth us home. 
BELVIDERE SEMINARY, New Jersey. 


MIND AND MATTER. 


cine ies ee BY HELLEN MAR. 


The primal elements, of which all manifestations 
of. nature are the outgrowth, are so indefinite in 
‘their character, so intangible, so abstruse and diffi- 
cult of comprehension, that man is utterly incapa- 
ble of analyzing them or comprehending their com- 
pleteness. . soe 
` I would'say a few words in regard to MIND AND 
MAaTTER—the name of your paper, put forth for the 
promulgation of truths of vital importance to hu~ 
Mind being the expression of. the action 
. of matter, does not admit of. being considered a 
specialty, when deductions are made, or conclusions 
arrived. at. The mind being entirely dependent 
‘upon matter for its expression, in order fully to 


-understand the laws governing: it, you“ would be 


- necessitated to comprehend’ the primordial effects 
of all the atoms of the material world, and the con- 

sequences arising from the conjunction of all atoms 

Ball ean other throughout the infinity of space. 

. AM the oceult forces of nature, which are denom- 
inated magnetism, mesmerism: electricity, &c., are 
merely: expressions of the action of matter in differ- 
at degrees of refinement and ethcrialization— 


ve ow LLI » EEEN a 
world, and are entirely dependent upon this 
action for their potency. So the mind‘.can only 
act in conjunction with it, and in harmony with 
the laws governing it. All deductions and conclu- 
sions. are based upon it, and without it was not 
anything made that was made. Through this im- 
mutable and unchangeable law of evolution comes 
forth, out of chaos as it were, the bright and beau- 
‘tiful thoughts that weave a spell around the heart, 
and touch the finest feelings and sensibilities of 
man. The more refined and purer the elements 
surrounding and entering into the ‘spiritual realm 
of existence, the more sensitive will we-be-to' the 
thought germs, and more beautiful willbe the em- 
ou ga from the pearly gates of the inspired 
mind. San: 

The of thought, like tbe winged seeds of 
the golden dandelion, through the vibrations of the 
chords of infinity, are borne out into space, to find 
a receptive brain attuned in harmony. with it, 
wherein it may germinate and bring forth in re- 
sponse to the immutable decree of nature, that all 
shall produce after its kind, ever in barmony with 
existing conditions and surrounding circumstances. 
In response to this law of unfoldment, there is an 
eternal progression and development. into clearer: 
expressions of truth, and brighter evidences 
of creative wisdom and power; and the soul goes 
forth into the unexplored and uncomprebended 
realms of futurity, and bathes in the limpid streams 
of thought, the crystal waters of which lave the 
feet of the infinite God. 

The human mind being dependent upon matter, 
and being an_expression of the action of matter, 
cannot, in this evolvement, be in the least degree 
separated from it; therefore, we say they are not 
separate entities, but are like the drops that make. 
the Ocean. When the storm king lashes its waves 
into fury and the lightning’s red glare sends a 
thrill of terror to the agonized heart and - conscious 
soul—causing us to seek to assuage the anger of the 
storm, Ly intercessions to the infinite; we give ex- 
pression to our fears created by the inharmonies of 
the natural elements by which we are surrounded. 
Every conscious emotion or expression of the mind, 
whether uttered or unexpressed, is dependent upon, 
the material world for the potency of its manifesta- 
tion. Not that the mind may not be acted upon 
by higher and more subtile forces, than we can 
submit to the crucial test.of the physical senses; or 
be inspired by higher intelligences; but it is-only 
through the same elements or combination of. ele- 
ments, in a more refined and etherealized condition. 

My objector may ask, “May not the spiritual 
forces of nature speak in audible voices independ- 
ent of physical organisms, if the elements control- 
ing the action of the human mind are.so imminent 


- in all their potency and power throughout the uni- 


verse of matter?” Do.not misunderstand my position. 
The forces of nature existent in the universe, that 
make up the thought germs, of which all. express- 
ions of the mind are the outgrowth, are as _legiti 

mately considered under the cognomen of mole- 
cules, as the molecules or combination of molecules 
that make up any other presentation in nature; but 
like all other presentations or manifestations are 
dependent upon conditions to express themselves 
comprehensively to the finite mind. 

The thought germs so beautifully defined, so ex- 
quisitely moulded, so etherialized and refined, 
through the evolutions of time, show the same law 
of progressive development, through the molecular 
action in the atomic world, that is visible in every 
department of the universe. Compare the present 


, with the past. Note the crudeness of the ideas pre- 


.sented in the earliest decades of your historical 


. records. - Think of the achievements in the arts, 


sciences, and mechanics of the present day; in mu- 
sic, in song, in poesy, in religion, in the moral and 
political arena.~Is there not as great a degree of 
progressive development as there'is in your domes- 
tic animals and inthe floral kingdom. This pro-. 

on is not all as many believe, the inspiration 
rom the spiritual world, but the_result of the cul- 


. ture of. the beaatifal blossoms of thought ger:os 


that rise and fall with the tides of mental and moral 
worth and intellectual growth and development 
throughout the universe of God. 

May the sweet of inspiration, culture and 


the survival of the purest, noblest and most holy of 


thought lift the finite mind into the fairy 
realms of the Omnipotent; and guide the frail barks 
of human cénception to the beatific shores of the 
inofinite;; where, In sweet dreams, we shall float 
away on the ripples of tbought-waves, whose beau- 
tiful crests. I crown the immortal soul with a ` 
glory ali sablime. — S 
er aae aa 

WHEN does a fish become crazy? Ans.— When 

it- gets in seine. i . 


e 


omic : 


: not thy neighbor. 


Beautiful Transformation. 
Persons who do not pay attention to the develop-- 
‘ments incident to spiritual circles or seances, miss 
some of the most beautiful scenes that ever occu- 
pied the attention of intelligent. mankind. The- 
following from the note book of a professional re- 


porter is quite interesting: oan 

“At a spiritual seance held at the residence of Mr. 
A. J. Evans, No. 416 MclIlwain street, Philadelphia, 
here was a very interesting physical manifestation, 
worthy of description. 
a dozen intelligent persons, about equally divided 
as to sex. This seance, was conducted ina dark 

room. After a silent invocation, and: singing, a 
number of lights appeared in different parts of the 
room ; some were stationary ; others, without any 
definite orbits moved at different rates. of speed 
through the space. At one time, a single light, like 
‘a brilliant meteor, swiftly shot: horizontally across 
‘the room, about half way between the floor.and the 
ceiling. Its course was shaped like a corkscrew or. 
‘paint around a barber’s pole, There were many of 
these lights, none of them emitting any reflection. 
‘There was one more attractive than any other and 
‘this one we will attempt to describe. 

«A small table was placed inside the circle. The 
lamp was either extinguished or removed from the 
room. Presently a light ‘appeared and it seemed to 
‘rest-on the top of the table within a few inches of 
its edge nearest to the reporter. This light was 
circular in form and about. three-fourths of an inch’ 
in diameter... It was stationary. ee, tas : 

& Do you see a light in front of me,’ said the re- 
‘porter, to the persons seated.on” each side of him. 
They replied, ‘we see a béautiful light." 

“At this moment, Mr. Fisher, medium, seated on 
the other side of the circle, said to: the reporter, ‘I 
see the spirit.of a man, standing along. side of you, 
he gives the name George.’ The clairvoyant min- 
utely described the apparition, but the reporter did 
not recognize it. : K : 

“He appears now in the regalia of an Odd Fel- 
low,” said Mr. Fisher. i i 

«Describe it,’ responded the reporter. 

.« The regalia was described, and though it did 
not correspond, with that used in the present time, 
yet it was like that in use over twenty-five years ago. 

-<¢Ask him if he. wasan Odd = Fellow,”. said the 
reporter. : i : 

“ The question was stated, and the reply was ‘h 
nods his head three times' affirmatively.’ : 

As the reporter was about to try this spirit, in re- 
gard to Odd Fellowship, ‘as far as strict prudence 
would permit, a transformation took place, which 
attracted attention, and the apparition was for the 
moment forgotten. The light, apparently on the 
table, already alluded to, ‘assumed the shape of a 
right-angled triangle, each side about five-eighths 
of an inch wide, and three inches in length. The 
engraving of the two upper sides, consisted of 
beautiful scroll work. The base of the triangle, 
exhibited the scroll work,. only, as though there 
was not enough material to make the base as solid 
as the sides. At the apex formed by the two upper 
parts of the triangle there appeared a representa- 
tion of the human eye, even to the lashes. 

: The persons seated immiediately to. the right and 
left of the reporter, exclaimed, “how beautiful ?” 

“What 2” replied the reporter. 

' “That triangle and the eye on the top of it” both 

responded, ‘don’t you see ìt?” i 
-© «Yes; it is indeed, not only beautiful, but truly 
wonderful” said the reporter who now knew that 
his eyes had not, Geceived him. | 

‘A person seated on a. line with the face of the 
triangle several feet distant, was asked what he 
saw? He replied, “a streak of light.” ; 

©. “Describe it,” : E 

“Jt is about three inches in length, and about 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness.” 

This was the edge of the triangle. This pretty 
scene lasted three or four minutes, and then it be- 
gan to gradually fade from: view,. Presently it was 

‘suddenly extinguished, like the final spark. of a 

candle wick, that ‘flashes up and then is seen no 
more. 

The room Was relighted by the introduction of 

the lamp, and the reporter then ascertained that 

the table had been removed several feet distant 


from the place where it was, when the ‘room was © 


darkened: It may be proper toremark that a metal 
jewel, such as was represented, as above stated, is 
used in one branch of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. 


pthc overs 


non. at the: Sanie se- 


seated in a chair, leaning agaiust. the wall, there 
suddenly appeared on his right shoulder an oblong 
ball of Tight, as large as a hen’s egg. It was as 
brilliant as a calcium light, but did not emit tho 
least ray of reflection. Almost every person in the 
circle saw lt. The reporter involuntarily jerked 
his head. aside, at the appearance of the light, and 
before he could say look! it disappeared as quickly 
as a flash of lightning. There was no heat attend- 
ing this remarkable occurrence. -These are known 
as spirit lights, and clairvoyant’s say they can see 
buman faces in some of them at different times. 
r 1 


Howa Ten-Year-Old Boy First Alarmed 
and then Surprised his Mother. 
‘Johnny Owens, a shy,blue-eyed boy of ten years, 
lives with his parents in'the small frame house at 
217 Second street, Harrison, N, J. He bas an un- 
usually large head; and is small for his age. Early 
in the evening Johnny was sent to bed in the attic 


with bis six-year-old brother. When Mrs. Owens 
went to call the children: to breakfast, at seven 
‘o'clock the next morning, a curly head popped out 
‘from beneath a pile of bed clothes, and a frightened 
voice startled her with the! question: “Ma, ma, 
where’s Johnny? “He ain’t been in beð for ever 
so long, 'and I’m most scared to death in the dark.” 


Mrs. Owens saw Johnny’s clothes in the room, and, 


she therefore thought he had gone to’some other 
room to sleep. She called his name loudly, but 
he did not answer. She then searched the house; 
but no Johnny could be) found. None of the 
neighbors had seen the missing-boy. The well and 
cistern in the yard were thoroughly dragged, and 
‘inquiries were made in every street in the town; 
but without result. Some of the neighbors madea 
fruitless search along the banks of the Passaic river 
and in the woods near Arlington, where..Johnuny 
frequently played with bis schoôlmates. Mrs. 
Owens informed the policé in Newark, and then 
returned home. The mothers in the neighborhood 
called to sympathize with her. „At 11 o’clock, 
while. the women were i talking in.. the 
kitchen, Johnny, still in his night dress, suddenly 
appeared. He said that he had just awoke in the 
“eubby hole” over the attic, and he conldn’t tell 
how he got there. : . 

The room in the attic in which Johnny slept is 
small, and. just above the foot of the bed is a square 
hole in the ceiling, which serves as a ventilator. A 
broad board usually covers this’ hole. To get. up 
through this hole Johnny must have. stood up on, 
the foot-board of the bed. Then be could just grasp 
the edges of it after pushing the board covering 
away. He must then have drawn himself up bod- 
ily with his arms.. ‘There isipo floor over the attic, 
and a misstep would have sent his foot through the’ 
plaster ceiling. He-must have crawled over the 
beams, and curled up qy the warm chimney close 
to the rafters. There he awoke in the merning 
frightened and bewildered. : He says that. he re- 
members only that he dreamed in the night of go- 
ing to some high place.— New York Sun. 


. How he Cured Them. 


Many of the congregation made it a part of their 
religion to twist their necks out of joint to witness 
‘the entrance of every person who passed up: the 
aisle.of the church. - Being worried one afternoon - 
by this turning practice, Mr! Dean stopped in his 
sermon and said: ; i í ian 
` «Now: you listen to me, and I'l] tell you who the 
people are as each one of them comes in.” 
He then went on with his. discourse until.a gen- 
tlemen entered, when he bawled out. like an usher : 
“Deacon A: > who keeps a shop over the- 
way.” - ce g | gs 5 Bes oe oe 
He then went on with his sermon, when présently 
another man passed.‘in the aisle and he. gave his 
name, residence and occupation: so he continued 
for some time: . 7 | vA Sie 
At length some one opened the: door who ‘was 
unknown to Mr. Dean, when‘he cried out: 
«An old man, with drab coat and an ‘old white 
hat: don’t know him—look for yourselves.” =. - 
The congregation was cured. Cleveland Leader. 


Do nor clog the wheels of enterprise. Judge 
] Thou should not calamniate. 
Thou should not excite quarrels by repeating the 
words of others. Indulge not in idle vain talk- 
Speak not words which are) to no purpose but 
harm, : i : : 


The circle was composed of į.. 


‘auce ‘worthy of mention. As the reporter was 


`| scrape ?” beseeehingly I said or thought. 


the training of the infant mind, and have such im- 
pressions thereon, as will be safe for jt to carry 
-amid the follies ‘and temptations of s` world.— 
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and true, we. havé nó syn i 
those who sustain a few favorites and 
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Puzzling Clinten Avenue Residents by their | 


Antics, | 


BELL RINGING, Door SHAKING, AND BRICK 
THROWING THAT THE POLICE TRIED IN VAIN 
TO DETECT—Mnk. SMITH WILL NOT BE SCARED. 


to investigate it. 
ave., standing alone. It is occupied by Mr. Edward- 
‘EF. Smith, a builder, and his wife and two daugh- 
ters. .A gentleman and his wife board in the 
house, and there are no other occupants except the 
servants., .For about two.weeks there has been in 
this house a- banging ,and rattling of doors, and a 
ringing of. the front door bell that has kept the 
family constantly in.a state of excitement. Mr. 
Smith is: cool-headed, and doesn’t believe in ghosts 
or Spiritualism, but he has failed to discover the 
secret- of the mystery. The ringing of the door 
“bell was. at first supposed to be the work of a 
small boy, but when the door was watched, no one 
could De. seen, although the bell continued to ring. 
Then there were rapid knockS,-as though made by 
a man’s fist, and then the side doors leading into 
the dining room. and the kitchen of the extension 
were violently shaken. Every night, watch was 
kept but nothing was discovered. : 

On Wednesday night,.the police of the Myrtle 
_avenue station were called to the house, and De- 
tective Price took charge of the watch. He station- 
ed officers at. the different doors. One watehed in- 
side of the front door, and when the bell rang he: 
hastily.opened the door before the tinkling had 


ceased, but only to feel a gust of cold wind. When, 
-the side door was shaken, the officer there jumped 


out, expecting to seize asmall boy, but he found 
nothing. | A careful survey was made of the place 
for wires or strings, but nothing of the kind was 
discovered. f 1 es 

The house is. built in the old Knickerbocker 
style, with Corinthian pillars extending from the 
porch to the roof, and behind these a person could 
easily hide himself after ringing the bell, but the 
officer declares that no one took refuge there when 
the tricks were played, because he watehed.. The. 
house stands back from the street about forty feet, : 
and has an iron fence in front of it, but no person 
was found in the enclosure. There is an alley way 
‘a few feet. wide which extends back between 
the building and the house at 140 Clinton avenue. 
This affords a passage way te the two doors, which 
were so violently shaken, and an officer watched 
for an urchin sneaking along inthis passage, but to 
no purpose, although the doors continued to be 
banged. Ashes'and flour were then sprinkled 
about the doorsteps, and after some more of the 
noises had been heard, the steps were inspected for 
footprints, but ‘none: could be discovered. The, 
officers were mystified,and Detective Price said that 
the case was too'much for him. He says that while 
he had his eyes fixed on the front door three dis- 
tinct raps were made upon it, and no substance’ 
was in sight. In the'rear part of the alleyway, over 
the sidewalk, there:is a large grape arbor. which is 
opposite the window iu the extension betweén the 
two doors. This window was ‘struck by a brick, 
and a pane of glass. was broken. The brick fell 
close to thé window, on the inside. i 

A throng gathered in front of the house last 
evening, but up to. 9.0°clock the inmates had heard: 
no repetition of the mysterious sounds. They had 
mufħed the’ door-bell with a handkerchief, and 
early inthe evening began to watch as before.— 
They say that the noises have never been heard 
before ‘9 Q’clock. Two police officers curbed the’ 
curiosity. of the throng, and kept them from block- 
ing up the street... The officers who have io the 
past patrolled ‘the ‘post in which the house is located 
laugh "at: the idea. of ghosts having invaded that 
neighborhood. “Capt. McLaughlin and Detective 
Price, however, ‘unite in saying that they heard 
noises between. 5 and 7 o'clock on Wednesday- 
night. meee i . 283 
Rir. Smith, the owner: of the house, says very 
coolly that he ean stand it as long as the spirits 


‘eau, and that be will not allow himself to be dis- | 


turbed by the noises. If tbey continue he intends 


more secure, and then, he says, they may ring and 
; ati op .— Nero York Sun. - eae 
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‘Ifthe. New York “ cops ” succeed m Catching tb 

ghost they should-have its photograph taken at once 
and a copy thereof forwarded to this effice for pub- 
lication. The like 


would be a sensation tof the Times. 


F D eath's Alarm. 


The editor of the Gardiner Journal recently had, 


a narrow escape from. death, his horse running away 
as he’ hung “in the. wheel. He thus describes 
his sensation: . “Oh, can’t some ‘of my spirit 
friends. do. something to help me out of this 
7 It was a 
prayer not laid down in the books, and perhaps thë 


form was not staid nor formal. Short as it was it did’ 


me goed. — Isaw then crowds of spirits around me 
—part of whom I'knew. I do not see what they 
can do, I thought, and as they seemed to hover 


around the front part of the wagon, and over the’ 


horse, I -wondered how they kept up with him. 
Then I thought. perhaps they will take the old 
horse’s strength: away, but I couldn’t see very 
clearly how. they were to do this—for Old Robin 
- Was a hardJcustomer to ‘ dematerialize.’ _ I proba- 
bly should have lived but a few seconds longer. 
The reins have worn off upon the wheel just when 
my. strength was all gone. Had I died, people 
would pityingly have said it was‘a horrible de.th— 
but really I suffered. very little. 


suffered last summer in a day from the bite of an 

insect. ‘The shock was such that my nerves of 
sensation»were benumbed. ` I had no fear; in fact 
there was a physical sort. of feeling that it -was a 
bundle about three feet long, with a sort of handle 
to it (which was my left leg, probably), that was 
bouncing along over the ground, which I was try- 
ing to untangle. ..Then there was another self who. 
had to take care of the wheel, untangle the rein, 
talk fo'Old Robin, yell to the dog, and attend to 
matters generally; while the third self seemed to 
do the thinking, and I kind of liked that one the 
best. I> had often. heard that in such crises as 
these, one’s whole life passes in review before him, 
and F thought of that fact, but I had no suoh exper- 
ience.. I had only one regret for decds done or lef? 
undone, 
my usual custom’ of taking accident tickets, a 
this regret I felt ashamed of. 
was of my wife. 


me, and there is a something that I feel, 
cannot describe, that assures me that the 
more . powerful influences than my own :@iing, 
comforting and sustaining me. My religious friends. 
will Say it was the Good Father, and it mattérs not 
what we call it, the feeling is the same. Ido not 
feel of sufficient consequence to merit God’s8pecial 
providence, but that loving friends from ttjé other’ 
sphere may -have comforted and sustained? me is 
nol repugnant to my common sense, and not 
Jessen my idea of the gooduess and greatness of the 


Creator.” z : 


a 
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AN EXCELLENT ScHOoOL.—The Belvidere (N. J.) 
Seminary, under. the management of Bele Bush, 
is in a highly flourishing condition. he basa 
fine school, and through her energy, ability and 
good management, not only makes it worthy of the 
patronage of the liberal public, but despité the hard 
times, makes‘it a success.— Religio-Philo.} Journal. 


YA STRAW will make an impressioh on the 
virgin. snow; but. let the snow remain but 
a short time and a horse’s hoof n hardly 
penetrate it... So it is with the youthful] mind. A 
trifling word may make an impression on it, but 
after a few years the most powerful appeals may 
cease toinfluence it. Think of this, yef who have 


Church Union, N. Y. 


Mrs. Susan GOODHUE WAGNER, of} Fort Sene- . 
ca, Seneca county, Ohio, says: “Alldw me to ex- 
press my gratification and delight g4Jtbhe general 
tone and tenor of your paper and 4:Msaying this I 
express.the thought and opinions. of others who 
have also perused your paper: ‘They conslder its 
contents, chaste, pure and scientific, z 
re Way Abhor impestine kaw upheld 
we may or impestors 4nd. uphold jon] 3 : 
sympathy ór dmiral ionfor 
fairly all other mediums, Boe 
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BROOKLYN'S LIVELY GHOSTS—WHAT. 


to permanently muife the bell and make the ‘doors | 


ness of a metropolitan ghost 


All the pain I: 
have had up to now has not been equal to what I. 


and that. was that I bad neglected | 


stone, ‘why he tore my client’s shirt,’ ~ 
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_ CHILDRENS' COLUMN. 
MAMMA'S BAREFOOT. BOY. 


“BY A. H. POE.: 


Long he listened to the story soe., 
Of the poet's ‘‘ Barefoot boy;” 
3 Listened, silently in earnest, 
ae es Caring nought for ballor toy; . i 
And the eyes of brown grew browner 
_ And the cheeks of pink grew red, 
While upon bis hands he rested 
`, Thoughtfully his curly head. 


‘For awhile he seemed to ponder, 
Then he slowly wentaway; ` 
> To a.dim unnoticed corner, 
” Where he sometimeé hid in play. 
There at tasseled boot and stocking 
Bravely tugged with:all his. might, 
Off they came, at last revealing 
Dimpled balls of pink and ‘white. 


Softly, softly, o’er the carpet 
Strayed the little pearly feet, f 
Till they rested close to mamma, 
-. Rested blushing)]y and sweet ; 
‘Half abashed and balf emboldened, 
Raised his eyes so brown and cos; - 
“}famma,” and the lips were smiling, 
~ | tea Isnt I ’oor barefoot boy?” i 


-Mrs. Sale Barker tells the following story in her 


little book, entitled > 
. “WIDE AWAKE.” >. 

I bad a dog once called: Fifer: he was a collie,— 
that is, a sort of Scotch sheep dog, and a faithful 
funny fellow he was.. ` He was.very fond indeed of 
a cat which he had known since she was a kitten, 
and he used to carry her about:in the oddest way, 
taking her whole head into his mouth. We bad 
another dog, at that time, who disliked cats very 
‘much; and. if pnssy ventured up stairs, he always 
flew at her. The instant:Fifer beard him bark, he 
knew. exactly. what it was about, rushed upstairs, 
and placed himself between the other dog and the 
cat. - Then taking up the cat by the head, he car- 
ried her offto the kitchen.” : 

He was once the means of recovering tbe cat 
when she had been lest. -I will tell you how it oc- 
curred. One day puss was missing, to the great 
grief of the servants, who did all they could to try 
“and find her, for she was not only a great pet but a 
good mouser. I was living in London at that time. 
Days passed, and nothing was heard of the cat. 
But ‘about a week after, one of the servants, when 
passing a house ‘in the neighborhood, saw puss 
basking in.the sunshine on the lower window. 

He immediately rang the bell, said he was my 
servant, and claimed the cat as my property. But 
the servants of the house refused to give ber up, and 
‘said, ‘£ The cat is ours, and is such a good one we 
don’t want to part with her. You can’t prove that 
she is yours.” The man, stood his ground, being 
quite sure he was not mistaken. © Suddenly he be- 
thought himself of. a proof of her identity. He ran 


‘home and fetched Fifer, who, the: instant he saw 
.bis friend, made the most extravagant gestures of 


delight... The cat was equally delighted, and escap- 
ing: from those who held ber, rushed. into Fifer’s 
-embrace, and the two animals rolled over and over, 
perfectly enchanted to meet again. Then Fifer. 
took the’ ċat in his mouth to carry her home. ae 

The servants of the house: stood by astounded: 
They could no longer dispute the claim, but before 
letting puss go they: sent for their master to see this 
‘strange sight... š 


. A Communistic Society. - 
© A'Communistic society, called Amana, occupies 


LL] O =, - 

boarding house sufficient to accommodate the popu- 
lation of, the village.. To. these all the people go 
‘to get their meals, the hour for which is given by a 
bell from a central tower; ‘there are also laundries, 
where all washing and ironing is done, so that no 
housekeeping is done in the families; which leaves 
the members to other departments of labor, and 
every: member of the society bas something to do. 
‘Once in every year the executive: officers make an 
annuity apportionment to each family òr single in- 
dividual, which is to be’ for use that year for per- 
sonal expenses. There is in every. village a store, 
in which all kinds of goods are kept, and which are 
delivered to members: of the society without profit ; 
a record of each person’s purchases is kept, and at 
the end of the year'the amount. is.dedueted from 
‘the annuity, so that very little monry is used. If 
# member withdraws from the society, what he puts 
in is returned, without interest or increase. lf a 
member dies, who is the head of a family, his share 
or interest-in the society is divided among his legal 
heirs and placed.to their credit on the books of the 
Society... ‘There are three. physicians, whose duty it 
is to visit the sick. (Their medicines and teams are 
supplied by the society. ‘So also. schools are main- 
tained. ess : SCS Ee 
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es A Great. Curiosity- 

‘In excavating a well at Castleton, (Vt.,) recently 
a bone of some unknown animal was. dug out nine 
feet below the surface.. The formation in which 
‘it was found is glacial sand and boulders. One 
boulder was so Jarge that it was found necessary to 
reduce it in size before it could be removed. ‘his 
boulder was originally from the conglomerate for- 
‘mation extending along the west side of the Green 
Bgountains._ in Starksboro’, Lincoln, and . Ripton. 
fhe different layers of earth lying above this bone 
bad never been disturbed since deposited there 
‘luring the glacial period. This is‘one of the most 
remarkable instances of entiquity of vertebrate re- 


mains yet coming to light in the State, and by far 


ntedates the fossil whale and elephant found many 
years ago;, which have. been reported. 


Har d to Swallow, . 


Mr. Beecher is reported by the Brooklyn. Eagle 
as saying that ‘“Before men. knew of Africa and 
America and the vast: oceans, . and when they sup- 
posed the earth to. be flat, no doubt there was a 
great deluge, and so far as they could see the whole 
earth was. covered. with water, and some beasts 
were saved in an ark. But to suppose that all the 
earth was destroyed, and that twos or sevens of 
every creature down to a bug or mosquito were 
preserved in the ark, was.too much for him, to 
swallow. How could Noah gather or. stow away 
couples or sevens of over. 500,000 different ani- 
mals?” : beh uae 

“A MERE 'TRIFLE.—The turkey is possessed of 
one. gizzard, though sometimes. it has been known 
to have two, and iùn. rare instances three. This 
is accounted: for on scientific grounds as follows: 
` 1. The aggregation of bioplastic germs evidences 
an irresistible tendency to correllate their mole- 
cules in inverse ratio to. the capillary processes of. 
differentation. wet : 

2. This differentation,- when -intersociated with 
diatomic dephlogistication, ‘tends. indubitably to 


| atrophic degeneration. Hence: 


s. .The formative’ process: are. .contra-acted upon 
by the abnormal retardation of the bathybian pro- 
tozoa ; which— ee ee e “e i 

‘4. Circumlocates aud ‘re-evolves- in polyformous 
superficlés the corpuscles “fii indurated’ aud semi- 
gelatinous matter, its functional attributes rehabili- 
tated; and, therefore,” -: : ing Be 

5. Three gizzards are the resultant. aequisition.— 


Sunday Tribune; Rochester, N. Y. 


FORENSIC: OUTBURST.——‘* May it please this hon- 
orable court,:and:. you, gentlemen of the jury; rhe 
defendant in ‘this case did willfally and with malice 
aforethought, with all the fury ofa tiger fresh from | 
the tangled jungle,—witb all the terrible frenzy of 
a blac ned African iion, just emerged from 
the hidden depths of the wild wilderness,—with all 
the strength of Sampson and Goliath, djd then and 
there seize my inoffensive client by the . collar,”— 
here the young candidate-for forensic fame- paused 
to take breath. ` - : : : a 

“Go on, sir, what did he do?” said the Judge. 

“Do? yr ded the youthful disciple of Black- 
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a tract of fertile land near lowa City, and has 1,724 | 5 
AEA ee hate aS: en villages, and in each a | 


Mass., recently. a 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS—FATHERLESS AND MOTHER- 
LESS, AND WORKING THEIR WAY FROM 

: GEORGIA TO BUFFALO. `. 

This affecting little story is told by the New York 
Sun: ` l ? 

A bright, black-eyed: little fellow, clad in rough 
but warm clothing, and looking clean and neat, en- 
tered the Temperance Dining Rooms in Market, 
street, Newark, on Friday evening, and said to 
Mrs, Brothington, the proprietress : À 

sMissus, will you give me and Liz something to 
eat for a quarter?” - E A a ths, 

When Mrs. isrothington inquired who be meant 
by “Liz,” the boy brought a little girl into the room 
and said: “Here -she be.” She was a wee thing, 
and her large blue eyes, and gold-colored curly 
hair attracted the attention of the customers at the 
tables. The boy said that she was his sister, that 
she was seven years of age, and he was ten. His 
name was Robbie Hurd, and she was Lizzie Hurd. 
They were born in Buffalo, but their parents 
moved to Savannah, Georgia, when Lizzie was two 
years of age. Two ‘years afterward their mother 
died, and their father, who was a porter in a store, 
had a hard time of. it in caring for then. Robbie 
helped him a little after he was seven years of age. 
selling papers and blacking boots. After their 
father died, five menths ago, the children were left 
penniless. Robbie remembered that he had friends 
in or near Buffalo, and he resolved to make his way 
to that city with his sister. ; t 

“Some good folks,” said Robbie, “they give me 
soine money, an’ they give Liz some new clotbes, 
an’ we got as far as Raleigh all right. Then we 

ff, an’ I sold fruit and blacked boots there for 
two weeks, and saved three dollars. We got ona, 
train an’ we got to Richmond for a’most nothin’, 
where we stayed until a man sent us to Baltimore 
on a ship. The Christian women kept us at their 
place for some time, an’ then we just got on the car 
and the conductor took us to Philadelphia, an’ there 
we stayed sellin’ papers till Tuesday, when we 
started for Newark. We begged on the way, an’ 
we was took some ways on the railroad, but we had 
te walk from Elizabeth.” 

“What we goin’ to do now? Why, we’s a goin’ 
to New York, and I’m- goin’ to black boots till I get 
money to go to Buffalo. I’ve saved four dollars 
an’ thirty cents, besides the quarter for supper. 
Afraid ot New York!) No, mam, for we'll make 
our way, an’ we'll be all right in Buffalo.” 


saved, and that she: would help Robbie. 
Brothington gave the two waifs a good supper, and 
told them to keep their money. . 
was made up, and the little ones started for New 
York. : ‘ 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


Salt will curdle new milk; hence in preparing 
milk porridge, gravies, ete., the salt should not be 
added until the dish is prepared. 


To Prevent Rust.—To prevent rust on stoves, oil 
them with sweet oil. This does not make a bad 
smell when the stoves are heated again. i 


Candy.—One-balf teacupful cf water, the same 
of vinegar, two coffeecupsful of sugar, essence of 
lemon or vanilla; boil twenty minutes, then pour. 
into a large pan to cool. > l . 


Improred Tea.—A French chemist asserts that if 
tea be ground like *coffee immediately’ before hot 
water is poured upon it, it. will yield nearly double 
the amont of its exhilerating qualities. 


Apple Float.—Take one pint of stewed apples, 
sweeten and flavor to suit the taste;. wben cold, 
and just before you desire to serve, add the whites 
of four eggs, stir into the apple, serve with cream 
and sponge cake. , 


Te Remove Stains on Spoons.—To remove stains 
‘sp ;eaused by usiug them for boiled eggs, 
. little common salt, moistened, between the 
thumb and finger, and briskly rub the stains; which 
will soon’disappear. . 

Tö-Keep Butter.—A good plan for keeping but- 
ter, is to wrap each churning in cloth dipped in 
strong brine, and to pack it in a box or barrel of | 
diry.salt. It does not become too salt, aud is as 


i winter as when neW seer 
t two pounds of yellow 


soap into a GOUu SAU Ce Part oe z 
until it is meélted, then add one-quarter of a pound 
of honey, five:cents worth of oil of Ginnamon ; boil 
all together ten minutes, pour it out, let it stand 
until the next day. Itisthen ready for use. If 
made by these directions it is a very superior soap. 


Raspberry. Trifle.—Lay in a deep glass slices. o 
sponge or any other delicate cake. Pour over; 
cream or -any clear juice from preserves; then’ 
spread on a layer of raspberry jam—half an inch. 
thick. Pour over this a pint of boilied custard 
made of yolks of three eggs, and frost the tops with- 
the whites beaten to a froth. and awéetened, and 


browned with a salamander. ` 


Oyster Plant.—Put oyster plant to soak ‘cotd: 
water one hour before you wish to. cook ;: then 
scrape and cut in pieces about one inch in size; 
place in an earthen saucepan in cold water enough 
to cover them ; they require about one hour to 
cook; when they are soft, add one pint of milk,-six 
butter crackers rolled fine, and a lump of butter as 
large as an egg; one teaspoonful of salt; a little. 
pepper. 


Orange Sauce.—Pare off as thin as you can the 
‘yellow rind of two Selville oranges, cut into very 
thin shreds, and boil them in water for five min- 
utes. Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a 
tablespoonful of flour and stir until it begins to 
color, adda gill of stock, salt and pepper to suit the 
taste, the juice of the oranges,.a good pinch of su- 
gar and the boiled rinds, and stir the same until: it 
boils, then serve. F 


Cranberry Sauce.—After removing all soft ber- 
ries, wash thoroughly, place‘for about two minutes 
in scalding water, remove, and to every pound òf 
fruit add three-quarters uf'a pound granulated su- 
gar and a half pint water; stew together over a 
moderate but steady fire. Be-careful to cover and 
not to stir.the fruit,but occasionally shake the ves- 
sel or apply a gentle heat. if in any danger of stick-. 
ing or burning. If attention to these particulars be 
given, the berries will retain their shape to a con- 
siderable extent, which adds greatly to their ap- 
pearance on the table. Boil from five to seven 
minutes, remove from fire, turn into a deep dish 
and set aside to cool. ‘If to be kept, they can be 
put up at once in air-tight jars. ` 


Ammonia and its Uses.—Put a. teaspoonful of 
ammonia in a quart of warm soap suds, dip a cloth 
in it and go over your spoiled pants, and see how 
rapidly the dirt will disappear; no scrubbing will 
be necessary. It will cleanse and brighten won- 
‘To a pint of bot suds.add a teaspoonful 
of the spirits, dip in your forks and spoons, or 
whatever else you have to clean, rub with a soft 
brush and finish with a chamois skin. For wash- 
ing windows and mirrors it has no equal. It will 
remove grease: from all fabrics, without injuring 
the garment. Put onthe ammonia nearly clear, 
lay blotting paper over, and set a hot iron on it for 
a moment. Also a few drops in. water will cleanse 
and whiten laces and muslins beautifully. A few 
drops in a bowl of Water, if the skin be oily, will 
remove all greasiness and di ble odors. Ad- 
ded te a footbath, it will remove the disagreeable 
smell natural to the feet in. warm weather. 


Boiled Apples.—A friend who knows about good ; 
things to eat, writes us that “the readers of The 
Golden Rule ought to be impressed. with the fact 
that about the nicest: morsel that ever tickled the 
palate, is a boiled apple,—not boiled like a:potato, 
nor steamed like a pudding, but as follows: Place 
a layer of fair-skinued Baldwius—or any nice varie- 
ty—iu the stew-pan, with about.a quarter of an inch 
of water.: Throw on about one-half cup sugar to 
six good-sizod apples, and boil until the apples are 
thoroughly cooked and the syrup nearly thick 
enough for jelly. After one trial, no one would for 
any consideration, have fair-skinned apples peel- 
ed. The skins contain àa very large share of the 
pictous—jelly making—substances,: and impart a 
flavor impossible to obtain otherwise.” He also) 
says that “A wise housekeeper, instead of throw- 
ing away the skins and cores of sound: pie apples, 
would use them forjelly.. A tumbler full of tbe: 
richest sort can thus be obtained from a dozen ap- | 
ples; Boil the skins, etc., a few minutes, and 
strain. Add-a little sugar to the liquid and boil 
until right to turn into the tumbler. Ez. - 


1 
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Av?ats-of kid side-lacced:- women’s boots was 
-made from the stock in just eleven: minutes:in sight 

of visitors.at a: large shoe: manufactory:in Lyna, 


_. 


` 


Then the girl said with pride that she had $1.42 | 
Mrs. |: 


A purse of $2.15.) 


f |, 


‘some warning to -the 
plainly in the future, | 


~ A little nonsense, now and then, ` 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


DAVID AND GoLIATH.—When little David,with 
his sling slew Goliath, such a thing never entered 
his head before. 


_ “VARIETY, veracity, velocity,” is the motto on a 
newspaper printed in France nearly three-fourths E nsa 
of a century ago. p3 : Cislo hd 


MANY a man who`assumes:or presumes to be a : ~ 
pulpit orator, might have been of some benefit to 
his country had he followed the plough. 


EARTHLY TiESs.—The Public Ledger says -that 
railroads have more earthly ties than anything else. 5 
Not so,—vegetation beats the.roads an -hundred- 
fold. Sy, : 

NovEL BUSINESS. — A novel business is an- ., ` re a 
nounced, that of persons sittting up with the sick at ae Py, H 


the rate of $1.50 per night—delirium . tremens, : D ; 
double price. ; l ged Mae 
THE. OLDEST BERRY.-—“ George, what is the 


oldest berry in the world?” asked a professor of 
botany in the course of instructing his pupil. 
“ The elderberry,” replied the hopeful boy. 


tae aT 


A RECENTLY arrived domestic was ordered by ee Oe eee 
the mistress of the house to loak and tell her which - ; : Da 3 
way the weather vane was pointing. ‘ 

“ Faith, mum, it’s not pinting at all, at all, but . : te 
standing quite still enthirely.” : l 3 


A LoaFfeER.—Schoolmaster: “Come up here, 
second class. Can you tell me the greatest loafer 
in the world ?” 

« Yes, sir,” said a lisping boy of flve summers ; os at 
* the baker that makes. the mos’ loafs.” ; 7 


Aes 


AT A religious meeting of colored folks, the un- 
bleached divine after the sermon, fose and said to 
the congregation: “‘ Dearly bèlubbed brudderens ; ey. A 
and sisteruns, dar will be a religious meetin’ held . Sat eA 
in dis heah place. nex’ Sunday ebening, de Lord ee 
willin’; but dar will be one held anyhow on Sunday 
“week, wedder or no.” $ 


NoT A RETORT COURTEOUS.—A young man, 
visiting the beau ideal.of_his affections, met his’ ri- 
val there, who was many years older. Desiring to 
twit him in the presence of the charmer, asked him 
how old he was. 2 ee i 

«I cannot tell exactly,” replied the man of years, 
“but I can tell you that an ass is older at twenty 
than a man at sixty.” > ` 


E PLURIBUS UnumM.—lIuacountry church a melt- 
ing sermon was preached, or, in other words, every- 
body present was melted to tears, except one man. 
His strict indifference was the subject of remark, 
and when asked why he did not weep like the oth- 
ers, he replied, “ he would have dene so, but -be 
did not belong to the same parish ?” | 


PUNCTUATION.—The impurtance of properly 
punctuating words in written compositions is appa- 
rent in the following: A few years ago an ardent va . X ; 
admirer of a beautiful and graceful danseuse, in í : ge 
criticising her performance, wrote, ‘She is pure a $ i 
innocence.” Judge of his dismay and her horror, 
upon reading the printed criticism in the next 
morning’s paper: “ She is pure in no sense.” 


THE FLYING ANGELS.—The Boston Investiga- 
tor is responsible for the following. z 
“« Mamma, what is a dear angel ?” 
« Well,” replied the nother, “an angel is a good 
little child that flies.” | er afi 
“But mamma, why does papa call my governess ` 4 
a dear angel?” È ‘ 
« Well,” exclaimed the mother, aftera moment’s 
pause,” she’s going to fly immediately.” ; 


ANCIENT-HISTORY.—“ John Jones, do you re- he zna 
member the story of David and Goliath 2” fos : 

« Yes, sir.” © E ; He EA 
«u We proceed.”? _ j 


“« David was a tavern keepe' 
« How about Goliah ?” 
‘“« He was intemperate.” 
« How do you make that out ?” . 
“Why David made a sling and Goliath was 
_slewed by it.” : 
Jones was placed at the head of his class and two -` 
marks were given him as a reward for merit. 


SCENE IN THE GARDEN.—A woman who took 
great pride in cultivating her flower garden, had a- 
collection of: “ sweet Williams,” « bouncing Bet- 
sies,” “ four o’clocks,” “ lady-slippers,” etc. : : i: 

~ One day the húsband, while perambulating the. - 4 
garden, removed all the “sweet Williams.” ; ae 

“ What upon earth,” exclaimed the wife, “ did 
you tear up all.-my ‘sweet Williams’ for, and 
leave the ‘ bounciug: Betsies’ that are not near so 
pretty ?” . 

‘ Look here, wife,” replied the husband, “ I ad- 
mire ‘Betsies’ all the time, but I won’t have any 
‘Wiliams’ on-the premises.” 5 
. “Q, you wretch ”—here the wife burst into tears tay A e 
and retired into the house. Nig Gia 


OLD Noan AGAIN:—Here is the latest joke about 
old Noab: The story of the flood having been 
read by the head: of the family, as a branch 
of the usual domestic worship, he questioned the 
youthful members thereof, so as to“impress the 
wonderful event on their tender minds. Among 
other questions, the paternal parent desired to know fh os 
if any of the children would give a reason why the. - ` S 
raven did not come back to the ark. i 2 
Little Mary sald, “ becanse it got drowned.” : 
* Another said, ‘ because its wings got wet, and ` 
it could not fly back. oe . 
Little Johnny, a bright boy, for one of his ‘age, 
said, “ why, Noah and his family and all them ani- ., , 
mals and other things, got seasick for forty days as 
and forty nights, and everythiug was so unpleasant : SH 
that the raven didn’t want to come back.” : ee 


_ PREDESTINATION.—“Do you believe in predes- 
tination?” said the captain of a Mississippi steamer 
$ a clergyman who hąppened to be traveling with 

im. - D 

“Of course I do.” . oy , 
$ “and you also believe that what. is to be, will 

“Certainly.” . F 

“Well, Pm glad to hear it.” ` 


8 


“Why p” aan -= 
. “Because I intend to pass that boat ahead in 15 : f 
consecutive minutes, if there be any virtue in pine : ? oe 


knots and loaded safety valves. So don’t be 
alarmed, for if the boiler ain’t to bust, then it 
wont.” 

Here the clergyman began putting on his hat, 
and looked very much like backing out, which the P at eee 
captain observing, he said : ` ; , e we 

“I thought you said you believed in predestina- i a ee, 
tion. and what is to be, will be.” í E Ses ; 

“So I do, but I prefer being as far off as I can Ae 
get, when it takes place.” z : ; l 


SINGULAR MISAPPREHENSION.—The following aos oo RHN 
anecdote, respecting a cleigyman in Lancashire, : ae eee z 
England, shows the importance of all public speak- ep ek “LAA aie 


ers articulating distinctly. He took for his text the TA, Ri e Fo 
the 21st verse of the 19th chapter of Luke, in these — ; i a 
words: “For I feared tbee because thou art an aus- i eae ake a 
tere man; thou takest up tbat thou laidst ` not is 
down, and reapest that thou didst not sow.” - 
Upon paying his usual visit to his parishioners, GT eoki 
he found that a servant girl, who had been one of > TE A 
his attentive listeners, understood him to say, “I ` ee 
feared thee because thou art an oysterman.”” fo Ian $ 
She was very fond. of oysters, stewed, or roasted, 0 5 o uo £, 
but she never once thought that an oysterman was- .. Ż 9 
a bad fellow, although he picked up oysters that he i ¢ 
never laid down, or reaped them where he did not. ve E 
sow. - $ . j ; ees: 
The servant girl became quite melancholy on the aco 
subject, and she resolved never to- indulge in ` an- Au aS À 
other “bowl of stewed,” for the Bible- interdicted: | >). A 
it; and, further tban this, she never would -cook eee 
another oyster for anybody. - : . 
Her mind, however, became. settled as to the . oe 
matter of fact when the clergyman ftold her tbat- | 
she bad misunderstood: him ; “he said, austere Ban, =: 


and hot.oysterman. This rélieved the woman ‘of 


‘the false impression, and the event was a ‘whole, ~ 


} clergyman. is speak “more, 3 on 


ot 


